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V. Dear Countrymen, Ne 


Beg leave to inform you, that I 
| 1 by me an Hiſtory of Myſelf, 
intitled, Tus CHAIN or Far, 
printed at the N of many of my. 
good Friends; and if it be fold publicly, 
you ſball be ' advertiſed by one of the 
Edinburgh Papers. T did not go about 
to get Subſcriptions for the ee 
Papers, by reaſon they have ſometimes 
been thought an impoſition on Friends: 
and as I am confident that what I have 
here done, is with no indirect view, But 
intended for the good of Society in 2 
neral, and make no doubt of bein 
Aale, ance; 


in 


voured with your n 
I am, 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt Obligeq 
" Humble Servant, 


8 J. Breves, 4 


P R E EAC E. 


© Courteou Reader, En wn 7 
OTHING is morecommon Pan for a 
| - thors to make apologies to the public; but 
what kind of apology may be expected for this piece, 
where almoſt every ſentence wants to be rectified, 
and every ſubject to be new modelled ? As this is 
the caſe, rather than print theſe ſheets over again, 
I ſhall rely upon your favourable ſentiments. .. _ 
I bave likewiſe another favour to aſk, namely, 
the. liberty to anſwer” Three Objections offered 
againſt me and the following pages: Firſt, It has 
been aſſerted that I am at preſent in a ſtation where 
I might be better and otherwiſe employed than in 
_ writing of books. To which I anſwer, lt is not 
to be ſuppoſed that I am in my preſent ſtation ex- 
cluded from ſome leiſure time, leſs or more; and 
if ſo, how am I to improve that time better, than 
to employ thoſe minutes in the intervals of my 
buſineſs in marking down what occurs to my 
memory, being all the mean time ready at a call. 
Had I been ſo. unfortunate as to have come into 
the ſervice of any Gentleman or Lady who diſap- 
proved my conduct in this particular, I would 
immediately have ſubmitted to them, with proviſo 


om, 


TY} 
they would inform me better how to ſpend my 
leiſure time, and attend their ee which 1 
ſhould gladly be inſtructed in. 

A Second Objection is, That as I have addreſſed 
myſelf to thoſe of inferior characters, it was no 

ways fitting for me to enter upon other ſubjects, 
or to offer to preſcribe to thoſe in eminent ſtations. 
Anſiwer.] Suppoſe you had a friend, or friends, 
ſtrangers in the country, whom you were con- 
ducting on their journey, where were traps and 
ſnares laid in their way, which might perchance 
entangle ſome, and even ruin others, would you 
only give them directions which way to go, and 
ſo forth; or would you not rather endeavour to 
remove thoſe ſnares, by informing thoſe ho have 
it not only in their power, but who have commiſ—- 
ſion and authority for ſo doing? Juſt ſo it was 
with me; my country friends coming to town, 
where many ſnares are confeſſedly in the way of 
young perſons, both natives and ſtrangers, it was 
my duty to take the moſt promiſing method for 
removing them; and what method could be taken 
more likely to meet with ſucceſs, than by addreſ- 
ſing thoſe whoſe unqueſtionable wn it is to re- 
move them out of the way? 

Another Objection has been juſt now ſtarted | 
againſt me, namely, my being at preſent in the 
inferior ſtation of a menial ſervant. 

Anſwer.] Were there no other cauſe to object 
againſt it but this, I ſhould be ready to* look on 
it as none at all, Firſt, Becauſe I was formerly 
in a proſperous way of buſineſs, till a turn of the 

"000 ſcale 
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ſcale of fortune, by which. I was reduced to a ne- 
ceſlity, either to make myſelf by a breach of truſt, 


or become deſtitute; which laſt I choſe, with a re- 

Hance upon God, who in his own goodneſs carved 

a BY: lot in that ſtation of life for ſome years, 
in which period I might have been in another way, 


3 according to the common phraſe, looked 
upon ſomewhat more creditably. But let others 


chink what they pleaſe, I humbly preſume that to 
de in ſuch an indulgent family as I have had the 
honour to ſerve for ſome years laſt paſt, is not 
only a pleaſure, but; a bleſſing; and which no- 
thing but marriage itſelf could come in compe- 


tition with. But, Secondly, This reaſon is not 


wanted by good men and women, who ſtrive to 


- imitate God, and are no reſpecters of perſons. But 


leſt any perſon for the above cauſe ſhall deſpiſe 


| theſe pages, L ſhall pay them with their own coin, 


and declare they are partial, and not to be allowed 

as proper judges. Another reaſon why I think 
this objection not well grounded, is this, I never 
had the honour of ſeeing any of my old friends, 
but I was not only permitted but even encouraged 


to the ſame freedom and familiarity, as when I 
was in another ſtation of life. And J muſt beg 


leave to ſay (admitting that every perſon, from the 


Prince to the Beggar, ſhould have the honour and 
reſpect ſhewn them according to their rank and 


ſtation) that no perſon ſhould be deſpiſed for their 


ſtation, . except their actions diſgrace their poſt. 
But to proceed : 


The 


1 * . 
The inſtances of Murder, With directions to der- 
vants in general, while 6ut of place, how to get 
into buſineſs and to behave after being kee. 1 


* . hope will be found well intended for theft,“ and 


of no leſs. uſe for their etmpl6yers, what Klnts are 
given to each in theit particular ſtations. How 
ever trifling ſome of them may appear ro'thbrough- 
bred Servants, as a poſt at a'ctofs road to a d — 
traveller, yet every one of them has been fol) 
uſeful and neceſſary. And as for the Aae {two 
of which are worth the whole price paid for the 
book) I have collected them carefully; for where- 
ever I found any one thing gave general and re- 
markable ſatisfaction, I wrote it down, and kept 
the Receipt; if the charge was moderate; and there 
is not one of them, if the directions be obſerved, 
that will fail to anſwer the end intended. 

The various Sects and Principles of Religion, 
with their diſtinguiſhing characters, in this great 
city, their Churches, Chapels, Meeting-Houſes, & c. 
with the General Rules in the Ancient Churches, 
the hiſtory of which, I confeſs, does not ſeem fo 
much to edify, as to ſatisfy the curioſity of my 
country-men, who are ſtrangers thereto. As to 
Atheiſts and Deiſts, I judged it my duty to put a 
few queries in their hands, and hope none will deny 
but I allow them fair play. 

As every Sect of Religion is tolerated here, and 
endeavours to draw over others to their perſuaſion, 
ſo I judge it a duty incumbent upon every one who 
profeſſes himſelf a Chriſtian, not to conceal their 
principles, nor the foundation thereof, but to de- 

clare 


L* 

clare them without diſguiſe or diſſimulation. From 
this principle I unfolded myſelf to my country men, 
leaving each of them to a liberty of conſcience. 

And now, Courteous Reader, I leave the whole 
at the bar of your impartial judgment, in hopes 
that your good-will in reading ſhall be as well in- 
tended to me, as mine was to you in writing; and 
if ſo, you will never ſpeak againſt the poor For- 
tune Hunters, but ſtand their Friend at all events; 
which will oblige, 


Conrteons Reader, 


Your moſt Humble Servant, 


J. B. 


N. B. This Pampblet i is entered in the Hall-Book of 
the Company of S tationers, according to Law. 
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THE 


FORTUNE HUN T ERS. 


WILLIAM and JOHN. 
William. 


ROTHER, permit me to beg one favour 
of you, and that is, to ſatisfy my curioſity 


in ſome things relating to London, | 
Jobn. If I can inform you, I will; but if not, 
hope you will excuſe me: mean time, what is it 
you want to know of London? 
William. To tell you the truth, I have heard 
ſo much of it, that I, and ſome others, have a 
great deſire to take a trip thither, in hopes of ſa- 
tisfying ourſelves by ſeeing faſhions; and even, to 
let you into the ſecret, with a view to puſh our 
fortunes, as other young fellows have done before 
us. | | 
Jobn. Cannot you puſh your fortunes in the 
country, as well as in London? "IF 
William. No. on 
Fobn. Why ſo? | 
William. Becauſe there is little or no chance of 
raiſing ourſelves to better circumſtances of life, as 
it is commonly reported many do in London. 
Jobn. What you ſay is truth; for, in London, 
a frugal honeſt ſervant may, in a few years, _ 


1 
ſo much money, that he . if he return to the 
country, be enabled to live better and more cre- 
ditably than many others; but if he continues in 
London, I do not perceive any great benefit he 
can reap thereby. _ | 
_ , William. What is your reaſon for thinking ſo? 
Jobn. My reaſon is this; that if young perſons, . 
who come to London,” ſhould, in few years, ſave a 
little money, and remain there, till by ſickneſs or 
old age they be obliged to live upon what they 
ſaved, they will then find a quicker demand to 
make them poor, than they at firſt found means 
to gain it. But ſuppoſing the ſame perſon would 
return to his native place, he might enjoy every 
thing neceſſary for the ſupport and comfort of na- 
ture; which, in my opinion, he could not, were 
he to continue in London upon his own charge. 
. William. This to me ſeems a myſtery : Phy 
give me your reaſons for thinking ſo. C 
Jobn. Though what I have ſaid is a ſufficient 
reaſon, yet I ſhall add the following ſuppoſition. 
Suppoſe a ſervant ſhould, by ſeven years ſervice, 
more or leſs, ſave one thouſand Marks Scots,* and 
continues in. London till by fickneſs or old age he 
is obliged, in order to preſerve life, to call for the 
aſſiſtance of Doctors, Surgeons, Apothecaries, &c. 
whoſe demand will be ten times more than it would 
be in your country: yea, I might add, that the 
meaneſt bed and room you can have, will coſt 
you Twelve- pence, or one Shilling ſterling a week 
and a woman to attend you, ſix Shillings a week ; 
and your victuals, waſhing, and other neceſſaries 
accordingly. | 
N. B. Doctors preſcribe phyſic, Surgeons bleed 


and dreſs wounds, and Apothecaries prepare and 
give medicines. 


Now 


| * ® Fifty five Pounds, eleven Shillings, one Penny, and one 
chird of a Penny Sterling, are one thouſand Marks Scots. 


„ 
Now by this ſpecimen you may eaſily judge how 
far your thouſand Marks will go in London, 
when you are to be ſupplied from it; when, on 
the other hand, if the ſame perſon, with that mo- 
ney, ſhould return to the country, he might ſettle 
himſelf in a way of bulineſs, and when neceſſity 
calls for it, have every neceſſary, and proper at- 
tendance for little money, in compariſon of what 
he can in London. ER 3 | 
Milliam. But ſuppoling this is truth, yet, upon 
the whole, there is good. encouragement for ſer- 
vants, and a fair chance for making their fortunes, 
which is the main thing we are thirſting after. 

Fohn. Yes, there is a probable chance; with 
the greateſt plenty and indulgence to ſervants in 
England, efpecially in London, (which I believe 
there is in the known world.) But, as I ſaid be- 
fore, when ſervants are out of place, or by ſick- 
or any other accident obliged to live at their own 
expence, they then experience the difference, when 
they muſt pay a Crown for what they could pur- 
chaſe tor a Shilling in their own country. 

William. Of all this I am very well ſatisfied: 
but to proceed; as I ſaid before, a dozen of us 
are determined, - and want only to know, Firſt, 
What will be the charge of travelling to London, 
and whether it is beſt to go by ſea or by land? 
Secondly, How we are to behave when there, 
both before. and after we are in buſineſs? Could 
we attain to the knowledge of theſe particulars, it 
would be, as we think, a progreſſive ſtep in our 
Journey. | 
- Fobx. As you are determined, your coming by 
ſea or by land is not material. To come by land 
is the moſt ſafe, as you can determine when you 
ſet out (excepting ſickneſs or accident) at what 
time you will be in London: but to come by ſea 
is without diſpute the —_—_— z only you muſt de- 
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conſequently, your arrival be uncertain. 


William. But what do you imagine the charge 


will amount to, ſuppoſing we ſhould come by 


ſea ? Ig 

Jobn. The uſual freight from Leith to London 
is half a Guinea, and half a Guinea tor victuals, 
except you take victuals with you: this is for 
common people, who have no place in the cabbin. 


But obſerve, the ſailors will oblige you to pay 
them ſome money when you are within ſight of 


the Buoy and Nore; this they will have, or other- 
wiſe uſe you very ill, though they have no right 
to do it. 1 
Milliam. But ſuppoſe we refuſe paying it, and 
have not ſtrength to withſtand them, how are we 
then to behave? | 5 

Jobn. You are not to pay it, but rather than 
ſuffer their inſults, take your money and throw 
it in your hat; inform them that you have paid 
(or are to pay) your freight, and are of opinion 
they have no further claim upon you: but then 
ſay, There is your money; which, if they take by 
force, it is what you are ſorry for. Then, if they 
take it, be ſure to get witneſſes that they have rob- 
bed you, and ſet down the hour, day, and month, 
the perſon or perſons names who took your mo- 
ney; by which method you may recover damages 
of them. I ſhould have given you an inſtance of 


this, by which I could, agreeable to the opinion 
of ſundry good judges in London, have laid the 


whole ſhip's crew in jail till I was ſatisfied accord- 


ing to law, as that is a practice contrary to law: 


But as ſundry tranſactions of my life, both before 
and ſince I came to London, are juſt now pub- 
liſhed under the title of The Chain of Fate, I ſhall 


wave this at preſent, and return to our old ſubject, 


namely, 


8 

namely, the charge of coming to London from 
Edinburgh, &c. N 
Milliam. This is what we were upon; and be- 
ing ſatisfied as to the charge by ſea, pray inform 

me what it would amount to, if we ſhould come 

by land. | 12 e Os 
Jobn. That is very uncertain, as it depends 

wholly upon your method of travelling, and man- 
ner of living. However, ſuppoſing you ſhould 
all travel on foot, you may ſubſiſt upon twelve 
or ſixteen-pence a day for your whole journey, 
and this will be much the ſame as coming by ſea; 
only you may have a trunk or box freight-tree if 
you come by ſea, which you muſt pay carriage 
tor if you come by land. t | 

William. But if we come by land, what method 
ſhall we take to be ſafe upon our journey ? 

John. As to your lodgings, you may, from 
one ſtage to another, know where and in what 
houſe you are to ſleep next night, as one civil fa- 
mily will recommend you to another; and though 
it is experienced by all travellers that there is a 
great difference, yet your good behaviour will en- 
gage their civility; and as to inſults upon the road, 
if you keep a ſilent tongue, and give no provoca- 
tion, you will be pretty ſafe. If you are robbed 
while the ſun is up, the law gives you a claim upon 
the county for your lols. | 

William. So much for our journey to London. 
But ſuppoſe we are ſafe arrived, pray how are we 
ta behave? For, according to the account given 
us, ſtrangers are in great danger by evil-diſpoſed 

people, of whom, *tis ſaid, the city holds great 
numbers. . 

Fohn. In ſuch a populous city as London, there 
is certainly great variety of people, bad as well as 
good; eſpecially where it is by the negle&, indo- 
lence, or connivance of the Clergy, inferior Judges 

| | S.-- and 
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and Magiſtrates, in whoſe hands is lodged by 
the Legiſlature the power of ſuppreſſing illegal 
practices; yet, I ſay, when by them vice and im- 
morality are ſuffered, like a champion, to infeft 
our ſtreets; putting religion and decency. out of 
countenance, and even ſweeping before them every 
ſymptom of virtue, piety, and the-fear of God : 
can it then be ſuppoſed, but there are in it many 
perſons, who not having before their. eyes the fear 
of God, and from the above reaſon, (judging the: 
law, however good and wholeſome, only an empty 
found,) who will join their own art to that of hell 
and darkneſs, to do every thing which they can 
accompliſh to gratify their wicked diſpoſitions; 
that there are many ſuch in this city, is a truth too 
obvious to be denied. * 
William. It is from this conſideration our fears 
ariſe, and we are at a loſs to know how to behave 
ſo as to obtain the intention of our coming to that 
place, the moſt populous in the world, namely, 
to make our fortunes, and raiſe ourſelves to better 
_ circumſtances of life, EE 

Jobn. Various methods may be taken for that 
purpoſe; ſuch as gaming, whoredom, robbery, 
and fraud; or by faithfulneſs, decency, prudence, 

and true religion; by either of which, fortunes 
have been acquired in London. 

William, But how ſhall we know how to proſe- 
cutegither of theſe methods ina promiſing and ſuc- 
ceſStul way; for certainly they muſt be purſued 
by different plans, yea, and by quite oppoſite 

methods? TORE: 54 Fo 
John. To enter upon that ſubje& would in- 
volve us too much, and incroach upon our time; 
ſo that I ſhall wave many things which fall natu- 
rally in the way, and only mention a few, which, 
if obſerved, may be of uſe to you when you ar- 
rive in London. | 5 
1 Firſt, 
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Firſt, as to Gaming; many perſons have an art 
of picking people up in the ſtreets, eſpecially 
country folks, and inſinuating themſelves into their 
company; and after being together, they propofe 
ſome game to amuſe the perſon or perſons in com- 
pany with them; and by playing ſome trick that 
engages their attention, take advantage of them, 
and at laſt make a property of the unguarded per- 
ſon's money. By this very method fome perſons 
have raiſed great fortunes, but how they have en- 
joyed them I ſhall mention in its proper place; 
mean time, I might have added, that betting mo- 
ney upon horſes at horſe-races, upon cocks at 
cock-fighting, and men at men-fighting, may all 
be brought under the character of gaming. 
how far both Gentlemen and Ladies introduce them- 
ſelves into one anothers company, and to become 
acquainted, make a handle of games for that pur- 
poſe, and intereſt themſelves thereby, I ſhall en- 
tirely drop, as ſuch people are, in general, perſons 
of fortune; - which character I preſume none of you 
will pretend to at prefent, till your pockets are 
better lined. 4 e 
Next, as to Whoredom ; many old Bands, who 
have perhaps little ro depend upon, but attending 
coaches and waggons arriving from the country: 
theſe inſinuate themſelves into company with coun- 
try girls, who come to town to get fervices, and, 
by pretence of friendſhip, recommend them to 
ſuch perſons as employ them; and ſo, by betray- 


ing unguarded innocents to ſerve whore-mafters, 
who by one craft or other, in a ſhort time ſubdue 
them to their luſt; by this very practice many 
old Bauds have got good ſalaries of their employ» 
ers the whore-maſters. Secondly, Many maids 
in low ſtation of life pick up money of Gentlemen 
for admitting them to gratify their Juſt with them 
but obſerve, that by this many are driven to a 


S 4 - more 


more deſperate way of adding to their fortunes, 
when by this their character is ſtained, they do, as 
the laſt and moſt deſperate attempt, become com- 
mon whores to any man, and next take to robbing 
them, which, according to the evidences given 
in trials at the Old Bailey, is often done ih the very 
time of the act of whoredom. Thirdly, Many, 
hy ſetting up common baudy-houſes, ſell their li- 
quors at double price, and have ſo much out of 
every girl's money which they receive of Gentle- 


men who reſort to them; and ſo by this they raiſe 


money, moe than could be eaſily believed. But 
to proceed; a Fourth way of raiſing eſtates by 


whoredom, is, many young women ingratiate 


themſelves into the favours of Gentlemen ſo far, 


as to have of them a ſalary, whether yearly or 
weekly is not material; but this is often to the 


great hurt, and even the ruin of many a virtuous 
wife and helpleſs family; and ſuch women go by 
the name of kept Madams. . 

Next, as to mens becoming a ſacrifice to them- 


ſelves, and a ſlave to their luſts, oftentimes to their 


ruin, but ſeldom to their profit; it is common for 
youths in the evenings to ſpend ſome idle time in 


the ſtreets upon their diverſions, when the common 


women take opportunities of ſaluting them, and 
fo on from time to time, till at laſt the unguarded 


5 war are prevailed upon, firſt to go to an ale- 


ouſe or tavern, &c. and treat them ; who though 
at firſt he deſigns not to be long in their company, 
nor to commit whoredom, yet by the artful influ- 
ence of theſe lewd women, and the natural ten- 
dency they have to gratify their own luſts and 
paſſions, they are drawn in to partake with them 


in their wickedneſs; or, at leaſt, to ſatisfy their 
curioſity by eye, ear, and tongue-whoredom, and 


ſoon from time to time, till they be ſubdued 0 
— $1 - 
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the moſt fatal and -deſtru®tive, though (to our 
great ſhame) the moſt common en in ne 
I 
this will not as a re- 
be Bos. though ſome talk as if there were no 
chaſte people in the city; that is not my opinion: 
I am ſatisfied in my own mind, that there are many 
of both ſexes who are governed with a ſpirit above 
that, or any other wicked practice, ſo much to 
the diſnonour of God and ruin of their own precious 
ſouls. But to proceed; whoredom is a wicked and 
irregular practice, the fruits whereof too often are 
pain, poverty, diſgrace, death temporal and eter- 
nal: were you to ſee the deſolation of families, the 
pain, miſery, ſhame, and diſgrace, with the lothe- 
ſome diſtempers and horrors they end their dayͤs 
with, all theſe conſequences of this irregular prac- 
tice, you would intreat God Almighty to preſerve 
you from it, as you would from the flames of a 
burning fiery furnace. I might have added, that 
| Whoredom, as well as Gaming, is the direct path 
to Robbery and Fraud, and no leſs to a diſgrace- 
ful end; 2 therefore ſhall wave what ſhould be ſaid 
upon that ſubject, aſſuring you, that the practice 
of thoſe two common vices, keeping bad company, 
and deſpiſing the ordinances of God and all re- 
ligion, is the only infallible method to bring men 
to Theft and Robbery, and conſequently to be 
abhorred both by God and man; and for the truth 
of this, I appeal to the confeſſion of en 
in general. 

William. If it be as you have repreſented, pray 
what is the proper method to be taken for pre- 
ſerving us from either of thoſe courſes of life? 

Jobn. As I propoſed to inform you how #0 
make your fortunes by Faithfulneſs, Decengy, 
Prudence, and Religion, nothing can be recom- 
mended unto you which will better anſwer — 

| en 


10 
— nor more readily advance you in the world, 
than thoſe; I ſhall therefore firſt | obſerve, that 
there are two ways whereby men and women are 
ornamented with decericy, namely, Habit and Be- 
haviour, both which have a connection with Pru- 
Aence: Decency in Habit, is, to be void of all 
Airy, gaudy, and unbecoming dreſs, by which 
i Gition of the mind is diſcovered, and de- 
Pie by the wiſeſt part of mankind. Secondly, 
To be decent in Habit, is to affect nothing in dreſs 
Which exceeds your ſtation. Thirdly, To keep 
yourſelf and cloaths clean. Cloaths, though but 
mean, yet when kept in good order, are more ad- 
dition to a perſon than thoſe of more value without 
r care; and people who neglect their cloaths, . 

ill alſo neglect themſelves, 

Decency in Behaviour, is, to talk upon ſuitable 
ſubjects, aſſociate yourſelf with people of reputable 
characters, and act civilly towards every perſon, 
with due reſpect, according to their rank and ſta- 
tion; and to be ſilent in company, where the con- 
verſation runs upon vile or low ſubjects. | 

This being not only Decency, but likewiſe Pru- 
dence, which two ſiſter qualifications are com- 
monly nurſed up in one breaft; and, as they are in- 
ſeparably connected, it would be vain to repreſent 
them under different characters. 

Faithfulneſs, which, in other words, is Honeſty 
and Upright Dealing, recommends a perſon poſ- 
ſefſed with that principle to every one, -induces 
men and women to repoſe in them a truſt, yea, 
even of the higheſt concern; the faithful diſcharge 
of which, has raiſed them from one ſtep of pre- 
ferment to another, until they become, not only 
rich and honourable, but even a glory to their 
friends, and a praiſe to their country. To omit 
many things which might be ſaid upon this, I ſhall 
only mention the following: Iam really of 2 — 

that 
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that where one perſon of a hundred, by the breach 
of truſt does obtain an eſtate, or enjoy happineſs 
of life, ninety nine of ſuch are miſerable and 
where one honeſt, faithful, and upright ſervant is 
diſappointed of the glorious reward which maketh 
men and women happy in this life, nine. hundred 
and ninety nine, out of a thouſand, are really poſ- 

ſeſſors thereof. And this alone, Sirs, 1 even hope 
is of itſelf enough to engage you to the attention 
thereof; and as you are all of inferior ſtations, 
having nothing to truſt to but your own merit, 
and the divine Providence, could I therefore, who 
have experienced the happineſs of proſperity, hav- 
ing ſervants both of bad diſpoſitions and good, and 
been reduced to the ſtation of a ſervant, in which 
ſtation of life I have enjoyed in two worthy fami- 
lies all the indulgence and happineſs which a ſer- 
vant could deſire or wiſh; I ſay, let me, who have 
gone through a track of experience ih various 
ſcenes of life, intreat you never to betray your 
| truſt; whatever the nature of your charge be, be 
faithful thereto, as you love your life, your 
friends, your country, and your precious ſouls; 
for by Faithfulneſs the greateſt eſtates in the world 
are obtained, and no place in the world for this 
preferable to London, 
Next, as to making a fortune by Religion; here 
I might mention ſuch of our church men as have 
not only gained a reaſonable ſubſiſtence, but even 
the revenues of Princes, riding in coaches, &c. in- 
ſtead of preaching the Goſpel; as ir is the general 
opinion of the wiſeſt part of mankind, that theſe 
men act not from any principle of Religion, I 
can by no means ſay, that by Religion they at- 
tain to ſuch immenſe fortunes; and though I am 
of opinion ſome of them act upon principles of 
Piety and Religion, yet were I to aſſert that they 
all did ſo, and it ſhould reach their ears, the con- 


ſciences 


8 
| ſciences of ninety nine out of a hundred would de- 


clare me one of the moſt deceived and ſtupid men 


in the world; for though they conceal their mo- 
tives, they are conſcious to themſelves, that they 
would fight ſword in hand ten hours for the defence 
of a Play-Houſe, or Muſic-Garden, with more 
pleaſure, than five moments for all the churches 
of England, were it not for her fat benefices. But 
leaving them to acquit.or condemn themſelves, I - 
return to the old ſubject, namely, how immenſe 
fortunes are obtained by Religion. I» 
When true Religion is eſtabliſhed in the breaſts 
of men and women by the Spirit and grace of God, 
thoſe perſons are governed by principles ſo honour- 
able, that they even merit and obtain the favour- 
able opinion of every wiſe perſon, and, conſe- 
quently, have the advantage of others, who tho? 
approved of by particular ſocieties, yet are not ſo 
by all. Imay here add, that even with reſpect to 
marriage, Religion, accompanied with virtue, is 
one of the greateſt inducements, even to thoſe 
who are ſo unhappy as to know nothing of any 


principles more than brutes or Heathens, and 


more eſpecially to thoſe who agree in the ſame 
ſentiments ; and, conſequently, eſtates are thereby 
obtained. Another advantage redounding to re- 
ligious people, even in a low ſtation of life, where 
they act faithfully, to the honour of their profeſ- 
Hon, is, they will never be deſpiſed, but praiſed for 
it, and even preferred and juſtified in the breaſt 
of ſuch as will ſay, Damn them, and their prin- 
<« ciple both.“ Yea, many perſons, by living up 
to the wholeſome rules of Religion and Virtue, do 
ſave money, when others ſpend it like fools, mad- 
men, or ſuch as had ſworn revenge againſt them- 
ſelves. If this undeniable truth be but granted 
me, I muſt likewiſe have liberty to ſay, that by 
Religion, great riches are obtained in this life, 2 
| | I 


C 
good ground of hope for the life to come. 
I now preſume to adviſe you carefully to ob- 
ſerve, Ih Ft 8 
Firſt, What houſe you lodge in. 
| Secondly, What company you prefer. 


Thirdly, What hours you keep in going to 


re a 

Theſe will be proper means for aſſiſting you in 
etting into a good family, which is the principal 
hing yon are to have in view, 

William. Suppoſe we lodge in a houſe of good 
character, pray of what ſervice will that be to us 
in getting into place ? 

Fobn. Your character will be inquired into at 
the family where you lodge; which, if agreeable, 
will be of more ſervice to you than your teſtimoni- 
als, which, however, it is very proper for you to 
have. They will declare what hours you keep, 
what company you moſt affect, and what ſymp- 
toms of virtue they obſerve in you, with every 
thing they know to do you and your intended maſ- 
ter juſtice: But if you lodge in a houſe of mean 
character, it darkens your own, and their word, 
though favourable, will do you little ſervice. 

William. But ſuppoſe we are ſettled in lodgings, 
what company are we to keep, which may be of 
uſe to us in getting into place? 

Jobn. As you are ſtrangers here, beware of tak- 
ing up -with idle company, and eſpecially thoſe 
you have little or no acquaintance with. For in- 
| ſtance, Firſt, Idle drinking people, who will ſhew 
great friendſhip to you, and pretend to ſerve your 
intereſt, though all they want, is to drink at your 
charge. Secondly, Gameſters will pretend to in- 
rich you with good luck, though what they in- 
tend is to make a property of all your money. 
Thirdly, People who pretend to be ſailors, have 
various goods to diſpoſe of, and promife to 1 
| ric 
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Practices in any place, eſpecially here in London, 


1141 


rich you with cheap bargains, but all their view 


is to take advantage of your ſimplicity. Theſe 


people ſtand at different places of the town, whoſe 
cuſtom it is to aſk country people and others, 
whom they hope to make a prey of, to buy from 
them; intreat them to go where their goods are, 
and to be ſold at or below half price, for which 
they give various lies and reaſons, all with a view 
to pick up money for nothing. Fourthly, Bullies 


will entice you to drink with them, and throw 


the moſt part, if not all the charges upon you to 
pay; and if you have any thing of value in your 


Pockets, they will make free therewith, and ſwear 


you out of it into the bargain. Fiſthly, Lewd 
women, on divers pretences, will intrude them 

ſelves into your company; by which you will ſtand _ 
a chance of being brought to miſery, and conſe- 
quently, of being deſtitute of friends or money 
to ſupport or comfort you. Sixthly, If women, 
beware of the deceitful and deluding propoſals of 
men, with a view to incroach upon your chaſtity ; 
by which your health, your character, and every 
thing valuable to you may be ruined. Seventhly, 
Avoid women who ſeem to affect any of the com- 
mon vices of the town, ſuch as drinking, whor- 


ing, wanton ſongs, wandering, fortune-telling, or 


any cuſtom which hath a tendency to divert you 
from the ways of virtue and the fear of God. 
William. So much for a guard againſt evil com- 


pany: but what do you mean as to our keeping 


good hours? 


2 By good hours, I mean being at your 
gings in proper time. It is known by the 
people here, that a ſervant out of place has no 
reaſonable excuſe for keeping bad hours; and by 
going ſoon to reſt, you may be the more early ſeen 
in the morning; both which are commendable 


and 


[ 35 ] 
and will be of | great uſe to you when your, charac- 
ters are enquir into, 


William. But after all theſe things are -Gebed: 
ſuppoſe we, or any of us, are ſo unfortunate as to 


be long out of place; | Pray, what may the charge 
amount to? 


Jobn. To ſatisfy you in that, i 18 almoſt impoſli- 
ble; as one perſon ſpends more in a week than 
another will, of the ſame ſtation, perhaps in a 
month. 

Millian. But, ſuppoſe we are all upon the ſav- 
ing lay, what may our charges be each week ? 

Ph abn. Your lodgings, though but mean, will 
colt (as I hinted before) one . ſterling a week 
for each. — O 12 O 

Voictuals five ſhillings a want „ 0 9 

Waſhing, one ſhilling each a week o 12 0 


Ten Ker £4 4 0 


_ William. By the ſpetimen gien, it ſeems a 
great riſque, and very chargeable; for, beſides 
the expences of coming to town, one quarter of a 
year out of place, will amount to t The ſum of 
four pounds eleven ſhillings ſterling, or fifty-four 
ounds twelve ſhillings Scots; and they had need 
| N money in their pockets, and alſo good wages 
when in place, who come to your city, if the 
charges amount ſo high as you tell us. 

John. Before you have been long in London, 
you will find what I have here repreſented to be 
very moderate; ſome things being omitted, which 
might have been added. But obſerve, that Farm- 
ers do not commonly ſow and reap in one and 
the ſame month; nor are you to expect to do ſo, 
if you come to London : and though you may 


wait ſome months, yet you have a chance of ſoon 


recovering your loſs, by Seng into a good fa- 
| mily, 


[ 16] V3 
mily, by your good behaviour, upon which your 
good fortune will much depend. _- 
William. Suppoſe we lay out our money, and 
undergo perplexities with diſappointments, as it is 


much to be feared we ſhall. What wages may 


we expect to balance that loſs, ſuppoſing us to be 
Clerks, Tradeſmen, Labourers, Gentlemens Ser- 
vants, or Maids? : | 

John. There can be no particular anſwer given 
to that; as in every branch of buſineſs, ſervants 
are encouraged according to their qualifications: 
for inſtance, | | | 

_Clerks have from ten to five hundred pounds, 
and upwards, a year. : 
Carpenters, Smiths, Barbers, Bricklayers, Ma- 
ſons, Sadlers, Braſiers, Coopers, Bakers, Gar- 
deners, from eight to forty Shillings Sterling, a 
week. 

Taylors, two Shillings, or half a crown a day; 
and Labouring People, according to the nature of 
the work, and as they are qualified, from one to 
five Shillings a day. 

Country Labouring People at Farming, from 
three to ten pounds a year, with victuals and lodg- 
ing. | 
6. for ſuch work as Hay- making, 
Turnips, Beans, or Oats, Weeding, with Reap- 
ing, or any ſuch Farming Work, from one to five 
Shillings a day. ES 
' Maids in town, from five to twelve Pounds; 
in the country, from three to eight Pounds a 
e Gentlemen's Servants in livery, ſuch as Coach- 
men, Footmen, or Porters in ſhops, from five to 
twenty Pounds a year: if upon board-wages, from 
ſeven to twelve Shillings a week. 35 

N. B. Yearly Servants of all ranks have, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, ſome perquiſites which by cuſ- 
| | tom 
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tom they claim as their property, and to many 
theſe prove better than their wages. * 

William Theſe hints are {till encouraging to us. 
But pray what is the common form with reſpect 
to their hiring ſervants? Or how are we to do to 
get ourſclves comfortably ſettled in a way of ſer- 
vice? | 

Jobn. Every country has a cuſtomary rule which 
they act by, ſo that no general one can be given, 
except, that commonly' they are in the country 
hired for the year; but in London, though they 
are hired for the year, it is with proviſo, to give 
a month's warning, or a month's wages; and even 
though it is not mentioned in the agreement, it is 
by cuſtom a law. 07 

William. What is the meaning of a month's 
warning, or a month's wages? | 

Jobn. This you may know by what follows: 
for inſtance, ſuppoſe you are hired with a maſter 
at the rate of ſeven Pounds a year, and have an op- 
portunity of getting a better place; in this caſe 
you may go to it directly, by giving your mal- 
ter warning, and in the mean time deliring him to 
give you a Character; he paying you the wages 
due to you, ſtops ten Shillings and eight Pence 
three Farthings of the money, becauſe you did 
not give him warning a month before you left his 
place. Or —_— your maſter provides himſelf 
with another ſervant, and diſcharges you directly, 
you demand of him the ſame money above your 
wages becauſe he gave you not a month's warning; 
which money is uſually paid without any diſpute, 
knowing it is a right by cuſtom. This is a law 

eſtabliſhed by common Practice, and good for 
both; but the moſt creditable way is to give a 
month's warning, ſo that the perſon warned may 
have time to provide themſelves. 


E 
Milliam. Suppoſe warning be given for ſome 
time, not quits a mBnth, how do you behave in 
that caſe? 1. | N 
John, You count for every day or week, juſt 
1 the ſame; as, ſuppoſe you ſtay three weeks after 
[Wb | you have given warning, your maſter then ſto 
W 7 only one week's wages; and you charge in F 6 | 
" BY 81 manner, both having equal right in ſuch a 
- Cale, | Io 4049 
17 I have calculated the following Table for the im- 
| 8 mediate knowledge of wages due to you for days, & 
weeks, and months, at any ſum, from four to ten 
Pounds a year; which may be found by obſerving 
the year's wages at the top, the days, weeks, 
and months on the left; and under the year's 
wages, oppoſite to either of theſe, may be found 
an anſwer to your queſtion: for inſtance, I want 
to know how much three weeks wages amounts 
to, at the rate of eight pounds a year; the anſwer 
is found under eight Pounds, nine Shillings and 
' Two-pence Farthing. The month is computed at 
twenty eight days. | | 8 
N. B. Any other ſum may be found by Ad- 
ding, Dividing, or Multiplying: for inſtance; my 
wages are twenty Pounds a year, and I would 
know how much a month comes to; look in the 
firſt column for a month, or twenty eight days, 
and in the laſt column at bottom is fifreen Shil- 
lings and four Pence. Now if fifteen Shillings 
and Four-pence is due for ten Pounds a year, it is 
but adding fifteen Shillings and Four-pence more, 
to ſhew what is due for a month's wages at twenty 
Pounds a year, namely, thirty Shillings and Eight- 
pence, Sc. When a ſervant is hired by calendar 
months, an allowance is to be made by him for 
the days over and above. ne 
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As ſervants may not always have opportunity 
at parting with maſters to find out their time to 
a day, 1 have, for help, marked. down each 
month, with the number of days in it. 
January hath — 31 


February. — 28 
March — 


— 31 
A Toll — — 30 
May — — 31 
June — — 30 
July... — = 37 
Auguſt — 3 
September — 30 
Octgber 31 
November — 30 
December — 31 
Days 365 


t/illiam. Theſe hints are certainly uſeful to ſer- 
vants in ſuch caſes; but our main buſineſs at pre- 
ſent is, to get into place, and would gladly know 
how to behave ourſelves to obtain that end. When 
we hear of a vacancy, do we go after it; or do 
they enquire after us, as is cuſtomary in many 
country places? 

John. It rarely happens that ſervants in Lon- 
Aon are enquired after; as for one vacancy there 
may be ſuppoſed ten ſervants out of place: and 
your beſt method will be, to dreſs yourſelf in the 
cleaneſt manner, ſuiting your ſtation, and the 
Place you are going after, (clean linnen, as for- 
merly obſerved, is a good addition) that you may 
appear to the beſt advantage; and go to the houſe 
where the perſon is to be ſpoke with, and let him 
know that you are come to offer your ſervice in 
ſuch or ſuch a ſtation. If you be ſtrangers, they 
will aſk you, why you lett your former place, 
father's houſe, or country (as you are new come 

| ä to 


„C 
to town) how you heard they wanted a ſervant, or 
who recommended you? You had need be very 
cautious and diſcreet, as much depends upon your 
anſwers to their queſtions. Be ſure to give a true 
account of yourſelf, and deſire him to inquire af- 
ter your character of your former maſter, your 
landlord where you lodge, or any reputable 
friend, whoſe word will have credit. The perſon 
you are to be hired to, will tell you in few words 
what wages he gives; to which if both agree, he 
will order you to call upon him at ſuch a time, 
and then he will inquire after your character; and 
if agreeable, and no accident happens, you will 
be ordered to come at a certain time. 2X 
1 ſhall here take the freedom to adviſe you, not 
to value yourſelf too much upon any natural or 
acquired endowment with which you are qualified. 
Many people are out of bread, and even bring 
themſelves to, great misfortune, by judging they 
are above this and the other place, till at laſt their 
money is ſpent, their friends loſt, their hopes en- 
tirely diſappointed, and nothing left but ſorrow- 
ful reflections upon their by-paſt tally. Let there- 
fore your endowments firſt appear (to men) in an 
inferior place, and perhaps your good behaviour 
will introduce you to a better. | 9 

William. Good behaviour in all ſtations of life 
is certainly accompanied with many bleſſings, But 
ſuppoſe we ſhould have the good fortune to get. 
into place, and make it our ſtudy to oblige, yet 
being ſtrangers both to the people and cuſtoms, we 
hall be at a great loſs in many things, and want 
information. Pray tell us your thoughts on this? 

John. To trouble you with every thing which 
might be ſaid upon that ſubject, would take up 
ſo much time, that I ſhall include all, Fisſt, in a 
few general hints; and, Secondly, ſome particu- 
lars, as you will be in different ſtations of life. 

2 Firſt, 
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Firſt, When you are admitted into a family, 
conſider, if you were a maſter or miſtreſs, how 
you would wiſh to be ſerved by a ſervant in your 
ſtation; and ſerve, reverence, and obey thoſe over 
you according to this rule. 

Secondly, If by your own corrupt nature, the 
advice or example of others, you be induced to 
injure your maſter, or any other perſon, though 
with a viſible chance of profit, conſider how you 
will anſwer the challenge of conſcience at the hour 
of death, which will ſurely come; and act ſo, that 
you may neither be aſhamed to live, nor afraid to 


Thirdly, Conſider your character, that it is 
your honour, the honour of your parents and 
friends, the honour of your profeſſion and coun- 
try; in ſhort, your character is your life and your 
all : whatever happens to you in the world, it 
ſtands up and makes friends for you, which makes 
it neceſſary in all your actings to have an eye to 
its goodneſs; for if it be once ſtained (which often 
happens, even for trifles) all your money, friends, 
and intereſt, can never recover it again. I hope 
it will give no offence, to compare it to a ladies 
fine dreſs, which being torn, may be patched up 
awhile, but will never be fit to appear in public 
with her again; and conſequently, excludes bo the 
pleaſures of ſociety. * A good name is a poor 
man's bread, a Gentleman's credit, a Noble- 
man's honour, and a Prince's dignity.” Who 
then would not preſerve it as their lite? 

Fourthly, If you be in a place of truſt, remem- 
ber, that agreeable ro the confeſſion of many ma- 
lefactors, robbery is always begun with ſmall 
trifles. Tis ſometimes thought no crime to ſpend 
three half-pence of the maſtg*s money; till this 
by practice is doubled over and over, without 
check of conſcience, fear of diſgrace, or the wrath 


of 
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of that God who ſeeth in ſecret. I might have 
added, that ſome ſervants are ſo honeſt, that they 
would not rob their maſter of ſixpence in caſh, 
but make no ſcrnple to rob him of more than half 
a crown out of his ware-houſe, cellar, ſhop, pan- 
try, ſtore-room, &c. But of all ſuch things you 
muſt beware, and conſider, that every thing your 
maſter hath, coſt him money, and whatever 1s 

imbezzled, is the ſame to him as the value in the 
money out of his pocket. 

Fifthly, Beware of mixing your maſter's money 
with your own, leſt you incroach upon his pro- 
perty; or elle, — a principle of honeſty, 
diſburſe your own for his-uſe, which you will have 
neither thanks nor ſatisfaction for from one maſter 
in a hundred. This caution may alſo be of uſe to 
ſuch as lay out money for their maſters, and ne- 
glect to ſet it down. | | | 
Sixthly, Engage not yourſelf in a number of 
acquaintance, leſt thereby you loſe your place. 
Many good maſters and miſtreſſes, though indulg- 
ing to ſervants with a reaſonable allowance for plea- 

ſure, will part with a good ſervant, rather than 
have many people frequenting their houſe. But 
beſides all this, you cannot carry on ſuch correſ- 
pondencies without charges, and conſequently, 
will leſſen your ſmall ſavings, which ſhould be 
carefully preſerved againſt you happen to be in 
Want, or afflicted with ſickneſs. Pleaſe to look 
into the following Table, and ſee the expence from 
one Penny to one Shilling a day, what a ſum it 
will amount to ina week, month, and year; the 
obſervation of which may cauſe many perſons of 
low rank to bluſh and be aſhamed, when they re- 
flect upon their own folly, madneſs, and extra» 
vagance. 5 
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A TABLE, ſnewing the expence of Money, from 
a Penny to a Shilling a day ; and its amount in 
a Week, Month, and Year. 


| Days| Week Month | Year 
I s.'d.|l. s. d.|l. s. d. I. s. d 
; 9. LG o 7qn0 2.414 1.16 5 
1 e 20 1 20 483 o 10 
o 30 1 900 7 o 117 
o 40 2 40 94 87M 
o 5102 1100 11 8| 7 12 1 
o 60 3 600 14 o 2 6 
o 710 4 10 16 410 12 11 
o 80 4 80 18 812 3 4 
e 905 317 113 13 9 
© 10/0 5 1001 34/5 4 2 
0 110 6 f 1 5 8116 14 7 
| 1 olo 7 0 1 8 018 5 o 


Seventhly, Beware of contending for power or 
victory among your fellow-ſervants, but rather 
ſubmir, even though it be a little mortifying; 
and let your faithfulneſs and good behaviour over- 

| come them; which will alſo have the good effect 
{ of meriting your maſter's favour, and ſtrengthen- 
ing your character, which will ſerve your intereſt 
at all events, 5 
Eighthly, Beware of diſturbing the peace of fa- 
| milies, by complaining of grievances to maſters, 
9 | miſtreſſes, or houſe-keepers, with a view either 
i to ingratiate yourſelves into their favours, or to 
| affect their minds to the prejudice of your fellow- 
ſervants. By this many a good ſervant has been 
diſcharged, and afterwards the wicked deſigns 
perceived by the maſter, and the informer uni- 
N verſally abhorred, if not beaten with their own 
| rod, I mean, diſcharged with diſgrace, 


Ninthly, 


' 
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Ninthly, If you have a truſt repoſed in you, 
beware of truſting it to others, leſt their negli- 
gence bring you to diſgrace. Perhaps you may 
think it but a ſmall matter to let others ſhut your 
maſter's doors or windows, ſee his goods weighed, 
counted, or meaſured, his letters put in the poſt- 
office, or his meſſages delivered. But the careleſs 
execution of any one of theſe may prove fatal to 
your maſter and you both, as has been experienced 
by too many; and ſervants have loſt very good 
places for ſuch-like neglects. ES 

Tenthly, Beware of contending with the chil- 
dren of the family, but rather ſubmit, though they 
be in the fault ; left your contending with them 
provoke the diſpleaſure of your maſter, or rather 
your miſtreſs, which is ten times worſe. | 

Eleventh, Beware of affronting any friend to the 
family; if you do, they will endeavour to affect 
the mind of your maſter to your hurt. | 
 . Twelfth, Oppoſe no ſcheme of any perſon who 
is admitted much into your maſter's company, but 
once, and then very modeſtly ; for they will puſh 
their own ſchemes, and repreſent them in a favour- 
able light, tho? it be to your maſter's great loſs, and 
avenge themſelves on you, for oppoſing them; it 
being in their power to gain the ear and mind of 
your maſter, | | 

Thirteenth, Beware of deſpiſing your maſter's 
gueſts, though people contrary to your taſte. He 
is not to conſult you what company he is to aſſo- 
ciate with, nor to give you his reaſons for prefer- 
ring one perſon more than another. 
Fourteenth, If by accident you diſoblige your 
maſter, be always ready to acknowledge it; it is 
your duty as a ſervant ſo to do; and never think 
to ſubdue him by obſtinate behaviour, left you 
ruin yourſelf, Better aſk pardon, and keep a 

| . good 
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good place, than throw yourſelf upon uncertain- 


_ Fifteenth, Beware of deſpiſing or backbiting 
your maſter or miſtreſs,” or any perſon in the fa- 
mily; for thereby you will make others judge you 
to be one of a bad diſpoſition; and even though 
you have left the family, take no ſuch liberties, 
Many accidents may happen to a perſon in a low 
ſtation of life, when the word of an old maſter 
may be of great ſervice to them. 645 
Sixteenth, Beware of that pillar of pride, which 
ſpflits friends, diſturbs families, diſperſes ſocieties, 
confounds good-nature, wounds characters, brings 
diſgrace, and throws many a ſervant out of good 
bread: what I mean is, an aſpiring ſpirit, which 
\ ſtands up in ſome peoples breaſts, and contends 
for the laſt word in all diſputes, and breeds diſ- 
turbance, even for trifles, wherever it is admitted. 
- Seventeenth, Beware of admitting perſons, with 
whom 'you are not thoroughly acquainted, into 
your maſter's houſe, left it prove your ruin and 
your maſter's loſs. I will give you, for acaution, 
a very true and diverting ſtory, the conſequence 
whereof had like to have proved no leſs fatal than 
merry. 
A young man who was an apprentice, thirſting 
for a night of pleaſure, brought into his bed, in his 
maſter's ſhop, a whore; or, as the polite expreſ- 
ſion is, a lady of plealure; and in the morning de- 
fired her to go out again: which ſhe abſolutely 
refuſed to do, but upon condition he would firſt 
give her fifty pounds; which he would not con- 
ſent to, aſſuring her he had not the money. In 
anſwer to which, ſhe told him, he had credit of 
his maſter's caſh, and ſhe would have the ſum, 
or elſe bring him to diſgrace. Day approaching, 
and fearing, as ſhe had ſaid, ſhe would diſgrace 
him, he packed up a few ſmall things in a nap- 
« hw £3, kin, 

* 
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kin, and went out, never to return. But as luck 
would have it, a porter, who often: ferved in the. 
ſhop, meeting him, and perceiving hich ſomewhat 
diſordered, aſked him, W hat was the matter? and 
whether he had been too free with his maſter's caſh? 
If ſo, ſays he, don't be uneaſy ; if twenty Pounds 
will be of ſervice, I'll lend it you: and inſiſted 
upon his return. At laſt he was prevailed upon, 
and told the honeſt porter the whole affair; who, 
luckily, had with him a ſack ta carry goods to a 
ſhip in: ſo they both came to the ſhap where Ma- 
dam was lying, and the porter deſired her to re- 
move; but ſhe abſolutely refuſed, until ſhe had 
got her fifty Pounds. And after ſundry high 
words, he, with the aſſiſtance of the young man, 
puſhed her into the ſack, tied it faſt, and carry- 
ing her to the market · place, ſet her down, and 
went his way. The ſack ſtood there till the Toll- 
gatherer came, and no- perſon claiming the ſack, 
or paying the toll, he had it opened, by which the 
10 were diſcovered, and he had a naked woman 
or his toll. But the mob alſo claimed a ſhare, 
thoug without law, and among the reſt of her ad- 
mirers, a Gentleman coming by in his coach, whe- 
ther he knew her or not is uncertain, he called her 
to him, and ſtraightway carried her off.  _ 
Perhaps the truth of this will be called in queſ- 
tion, as it appears ſomewhat incredible, But I 
had it of a Gentleman of good credit, who lived 
in the neighbourhood with her; and though ſhe 
could not hear it ſpoke by any other perſon, yet 
when ſhe was in company, and in high ſpirits, ſhe 
would repeat the whole ſtory herſelf; of whom 
my author had it. | z | 
My reaſon for mentioning this, is to forewarn 
young men not to follow the example, though it 
be too much practiſed in London; for had ſhe 
demanded a moderate ſum, he would have given 
| it, 
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[48] 
it, rather than have been expoſed; and none but 
his body and pocket been privy to the affair. 

_ Eighteenth, Beware of the practices of fellow- 
ſervants, when they are about to leave the family, 
whether of their own choice or not; for many ſuch, 
even though they have received many favours of 
their maſter or miſtreſs, would gladly entice away 
all their ſervants, and, as ſheep breaking through 


2 hedge, have every one to follow them, yea, 


even though it were to their ruin, 1 
Nineteenth, If you are entruſted to lay out mo- 
ney for your maſter, or any other perſon, be very 
exact; and whatever receipts you may have for 
money, if your maſter put ſo much confidence in 
you as not to call for them, yet be ſure to keep 
them; they may ſome time or other appear to 
prove your innocence. Let your accounts be ſo 
exact, that you may be ready to give oath thereto, 
if neceſſary. And as ſervice is uncertain, and 
mankind ſo liable to change, have your affairs in 
ſuch order, as to be ready to move even at an 
hour's warning. . BT) 


Twentieth, If you, on any occaſion, be a fuf- 


ferer for doing your duty, be not caſt down; for 
faithfulneſs and innocence will never miſs its re- 


ward. And even though ſometimes an innocent 


perſon ſuffer for a guilty one, yet, *tis obſerved, 
that innocence is diſcovered. one way or other, 


| ſooner or later, and the reward thereof overba- 


. . 


lances all the ſuffering. Sho 
One thing farther I would adviſe you -in, and 


that is, to beware of encouraging or ſiſtening to 


any propoſal to rob or take away the life of any 
perſon, but rather ſtrive againſt it with prayers: 
*Tis common for people, when they have hed in- 
nocent blood, or done any other bad action, to ſay 
the Devil tempted them: but, to do the Devil Juſ- 
tice, were he permitted to anſwer for himſelf, > 

Vould 
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would maintain, that inſtead of tempting to that 
and many other fins, he was invited and —_ 
to for aſliſtance to the accompliſhment thereof. 
William... But how may perſons know whether 
they are tempted to fin by the Devil, or by their 
own wicked hearts? IC 

7Zohn. When a perſon is hurried away without 
thought to commit an act of wickedneſs, this may 
be ſomewhat charged upon the Devil, or (as is the 
common phraſe) it may be ſaid, The Devil tempted 
them, &c. But when the mind is racked with 
anxiety to contrive how to commit and conceal a 
wicked action, this can by no means be aſcribed 
to the Devil, but to the bad diſpoſition of the per- 
ſon himſelf, Were I to appeal to the conſciences 
of thoſe who have been guilty of any heinous crime, 
Whether or no they have not been ſome hours, 
days, weeks, or months, in contriving how to 
commit privately the crime, in order to inrich 
themſelves thereby, and maſk the villany by diſ- 
guiſe: I ſay, were I to appeal to ſuch perſons 
conſciences, they would not only accuſe them for 
the act, but alſo for the enjoyment of whatever 
they had gained thereby, even by the imaginary 
poſſeſſion thereof. Their whole ſouls thirſting for 
an opportunity, and ſtrength both. of body and 
mind, to effect this wicked action. Were not this 
the caſe, how could a perſon in a few minutes go 
wherever booty is to be found, and thus inrich 
themſelves with others goods? But, at thoſe ſea- 
ſons, the fear of God, the ſin, the ſhame, and all 
bad effects are ſtifled and overlooked, and hell's 
aſſiſtance invoked to commit the act, and ſcreen 
the actor from juſtice. 


Though I am ſorry to detain you with a diſa- 
greeable ſubject, yet I am of opinion, no perſon 
of a good diſpoſition will condemn me for preſ- 
ling home my advice, by repreſenting ſome ens 

"2 


30 | 
the moſt private murders, and the diſgraceful and 
_ ſhameful ends of the murderers, notwithſtanding 

the great art they employed for concealing and de- 
nying the fact; to which I ſhall add a few letters 
written by condemned perſons, who have been 

ruined by keeping evil company. 5 

VM. B. What makes me dwell the longer on this 
ſubject, is, becauſe nothing ever affected me more, 

than to hear of parents and children, huſband and 

wife, maſters and ſervants, who lived ſecurely 
and with confidence in each others protection, be- 
ing barbarouſly put to death by their ſuppoſed and 
pretended friends; for this, and the like reaſons, 
ſhall endeavour to inſtance ſome of the moſt 
cruel, artful, and private acts of murder, brought 
, to light by the interpoſition of divine Providence. 
FA | I. Matthew Clark, May 27, 1721, making 
love to Sarah Goldington, and judging the people 
to be all out at hay-making, he cut her throat, 
robbed the houſe, and made his eſcape; but was 
afterwards taken driving a waggon, and executed 
July 28; the ſame year. 

II. Catherine Hayes, and Thomas Billings her 
ſon, and Thomas Hood, contrived for ſome weeks 
to murder Jobn Hayes, her huſband ; which was 
done March 2, 1725-6. They made him drunk, 
then cut off his head, and cut his body in pieces; 
then they carried the head, and threw it into the 
Thames, and the reſt of the body in a pond. The 
head was taken up at Weſtminſter, was waſhed 
upon the ſhore, and being known by a Gentleman, 
a countryman of Hayes's, as he was . by, 
and immediate ſearch was made after the murder- 
ers. She was burnt, and her ſon hanged at Ty- 
burn, May 9, the ſame year. | 

III. George Price, October 10, 1737, having 
made acquaintance with an ill woman, coutrived 
to kill his wife. Having hired a chaiſe on pretence 
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to go out and take pleaſure, he carried her to 
Hounſlow Heath, and there threw the laſn of the 
whip over her head, twiſted it round her neck, 
and ſtrangled her to death. After this, he dragged 
her out of the chaiſe, ſtripped her, and then gave 

her one large cut in the neck, another in the face, 
and ſlit up her noſe, that ſhe might not be known, 
or any one ſuſpect ſhe had been murdered by him. 
He died in the condemned hold, a few days before 
the time he was to be executed. | BS} 2 

IV. James Hall bought an oaken cudgel to 
knock down his maſter, Mr John Penny; and af- 
ter ſome weeks delay, ſometimes wanting an op- 
portunity, and other times by remorſe of con- 
ſcience his heart failing him; he at laſt, June 18, 
1741, being behind his ſaid maſter, as he was go- 
ing into bed, ſtruck him a mortal blow, which 
broke his ſkull. But though he was, by Hats 
own confeſſion, dead, yet he gave him two or 
three blows more, cut his throat, and immediately 
| —_ himſelf, to prevent any ſtain of blood be- 
ing ſeen on his cloaths, which he ſuppoſed might 
give ground to ſuſpect him. He then carried him 
to a public bog-houſe, and threw him in with his 
head foremoſt. All the cloaths that were ftained with 
blood he hid in the ſame place, then cleaned the 
room, made a good fire to dry it, and rifled the 
houſe, of which he kept poſſeſſion for about ten 
days; during which time he took great pains in 
inquiring and looking out for his maſter, all to 
conceal the villany; but at laſt he was ſecured, and 
though he boldly denied the murder, yet circum- | 
ſtances appearing ſo ſtrong againſt him, he at 
length confeſſed it, and was executed September 
14, 1741, in the Strand, nigh the place where 
the murder was committed, and afterwards hung 


in chains. | 
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V. Mary Blandy, in Auguſt, 19514 poiſoned 


her own father, Mr Francis Blandy, by putting 
white Arſenic into his water-gruel, and as a po-- 
der, pretended for his health, in his tea. She 


appeared outwardly to have a great affection for 
him, but being convicted of the fact, ſhe was exe- 
cuted the ſame year. | | 

VI. JohnSwan and Elizabeth Feffreys contrived 
the death of Mr Joſeph Zeffreys, her uncle. They 
broke open the windows, in order to make peo- 
ple believe the houſe had been robbed. Having 
ſhot him, they called out, as if afraid for their 


own lives, and concealed their guilt with many 
artful ſhifts; but, notwithſtanding, they were 
both convicted and hanged in the county of Eſſex, 


In the year 1752. | 
VII. Another affair happened a few years ago 
in Somerſetſhire. A covetous man laid wait and 


murdered his uncle, as was ſuppoſed ; but when 
proſecuted by law, he was acquitted, though ſuſ- 


pected by almoſt every perſon. Yet he was diſ- 


appointed of the enjoyment of his ill-gotten inhe- 


ritance; for he, his wife, and the perſon by whoſe 
intereſt he was acquitted, all died unnatural deaths 


in the ſpace of a fortnight. The murderer died 


in a ditch; the perſon who ſcreened him from pu- 
niſhment broke his neck, both within forty yards 
of where the man was murdered ; and the woman 


cut her own throat. I had this ſtory of a perſon 
who was preſent at all the four funerals, within 


the ſhort ſpace of time above-mentioned. 
VIII. Matthew Henderſon, ſome years ago, 


butchered Mrs Dalrymple, his miſtreſs, and robbed 


the houſe. Having artfully ſcreened himſelf, and 
affected the minds of the public to ſuſpect the maid, 


his fellow-ſervant, and a poor Cobler, who were 


both innocent. And though every ſtep of his 
conduct ſeemed to be with great craft and cun- 
ning 


a Mt au Mi. 1 5 


[33] 
ning; yet he was ſoon found to he guilty, and 
juſtly died for the murder of his indulgent miſ- 
treſs, and only patroneſs; for while he was her » i 
ſervant, he had received from her many fingular 1 
| 


favours. | 
IX. A Gentleman in London having murdered 
a friend, fled beyond fea; and having roved from | 
place to place, with a view to baniſh the thoughts 1 
of his murdered friend out of his mind, which his | 
guilty conſcience repreſented to him, whether 
ſleeping or waking, day and night, and deptived 
him of all happineſs. At the end of twenty years, 1 
in hopes of being diverted from theſe diſtractions 
in the place of his nativity, and of being in ſafety l 
from trouble by living remote, and as he was much 
altered by the ſea, air, and the change of climate, he 
ventured to return home: but the night he arrived, 
coming up from Queen- bitbe to Cheap/ide to take 
a coach, he happened to hear a cry, Stop him, 
Stop him, There he is. On this, he ran as faſt as 
poſſible; but was ſoon overtaken by the mob, who 
ſeized him; he immediately cried out, I confeſs 
the fact; I am the man that did it. The mob 
ſuppoſing him to be a Pick-pocket, according to | 
the hue and cry, and his running away, bad him | 
deliver what he had ſtolen, and they would, after 
correction, ſet him at liberty. He ſaid, Though 
Be killed Mr <— he had no intention of robbing 
the houſe. The mob, ſuppoſing him a man out 
of his ſenſes, were for letting him go; but at 
length they agreed to have him before a magiſtrate: 
he was accordingly carried before the Lord Mayor, 
to whom he confefled the fact, for which he was 
hanged. He declared at the gallows, that the 
day of his execution was the happieſt day he had 
ſeen, ſince that horrid murder committed by him 
on a friend who loved him ſo well, and to whom 
he was under the greateſt obligations. VEST 
3 55 X. There 
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X. There were three men robbed a perſon ou 
the high- way, and, to prevent a diſcovery, mur- 
dered him. He earneſtly begged his life, which 
they denied him; and ſeeing a flight of crows paſs 
over his head, he called out for them to avenge 
his blood, by bringing thoſe men to juſtice; which 


accordingly happened. For after they were gone 


into a houſe to ſhare. their prize, over which they 
were all in high ſpirits, the crows alighted upon 
the top of the houſe, which brought to their mind 
the man's words; and they ſaid, — D—n the 
crows, they were come to proſecute them for the man, 
but they ſhould loſe their errand ; upon which they | 
bolted the room door. The crows {till continuing, 
and making ſuch an uncommon. noiſe, people were 
alarmed; and ſuſpecting them to be guilty of ſome 
heinous crime, they came to the houſe and ſecured 
them. Being ſearched, a buckle, with ſome other 
valuable things, were found upon them. The 


murdered man was ſoon after diſcoyered, and hav- 


ing but one buckle in his ſhoe, it was compared 
with that found upon the men; which, with other 
circumſtances, bronght them to a confeſſion, and 


all were hanged according to law. 


XI. There was a dog, which frequented a cer - 
taig tavern every day regularly at twelve o* clock, 
and went away at three. A Gentleman, with 
others, obſerving the dog's regularity, and his in- 
offenſive behaviour, gave him encouragement; 
but he went away from thence at his uſual hour. 
At laſt, the Gentleman being determined to ſee 
where he went, as no one ſaid they knew him, or 
to whom he belonged; he followed him till he 
came to the Thames, where he ſwam over. The 
Gentleman took boat, and followed him to a place 
where he ſtopt; and there the dog ſcratched the 
ground and made ſignals. The Gentleman ob- 
ſerving his motions, and ſeeing the ground — 


- 
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been lately cut, he went and got an order to open 
the ground, and found there the body of -a mur- 
dered man, which being took up and buried, the 
dog went with the Gentleman, who was very fond 
of him. But ſome years after it happened, as 
this Gentleman was going down Lugdgate-Hill, 
the dog flew on a man, and ſeemed as if he would 
tear him in pieces; the maſter endeavoured to get 
the dog off him, but all to no purpoſe. At laſt, 
recollecting the above affair, after ſeveral words be- 
tween him and the man, he declared the dog ne- 
ver, to his knowledge, meddled with any perſon 
before; and repeating the ſtory to ſome who were 
by, he declared, that from the dog's behaviour, 
he had a ſhrewd ſuſpicion of that man's being con- 
_* cerned in the murder of the dog's former maſter. 
Upon which, the poor wretch fell a trembling, 
confeſſed the fact, went voluntarily to jail, and 
was hanged, asthe legal puniſhment for his wicked 
and cruel action. The place where this affair was 
tranſacted, is over againſt Greenwich, a few miles 
from London, and has had the name of The Ie of 
Dogs ever ſince. Might bo 
I had this particular from a Gentleman: who was 
living in London when it happened, and make no 
doubt but many perſons are now alive who re- 
1 | | | . 
XII. Another affair happened in Perthſbire, in 
Scotland. A poor man having ſold his linnen, 
and having the money in the houſe, though not 
exceeding 40 Shillings; a man in the neighbour- 
hood, and his wife, contrived to rob him; and, 
to conceal the robbery, to murder him. The 
ſcheme was ſo laid, that he and his wife agreed ng 
ver to confeſs. But though this was reſolved 
upon both before and after the murder was com- 
mitted, yet the event will ſhew that no iniquitous 
combinations can eſcape the all- ſeeing eye of God, 
wh — 8 2 or 


„ 
or withſtand his almighty power. When the poor 
man's body was found, the Sexton of the pariſh 


went to prepare the grave for its interment; after 
which, he came to the Parſon's houſe, the Miniſ- 


ter of the pariſh; whoſe wife was lamenting the 


misfortune, with other talk which caſually fell in 
the way, of the converſation in the pariſh and 
neighbourhood. The good woman now gave him 
a cup of ale, which, when he took in his hand, 
it ſhook in ſuch a manner, that he could ſcarce 
hold it to his head. She then aſked him, What 
was the matter? and ſeeming frighted at him, ſaid, 
ſhe wiſhed he had no hand in the unfortunate man's 
death. But though he could not contain himſelf 
from being in a panic, yet he hardened himſelf 
againſt confeſſion; as alſo his wife, though kept 


_ ſeparate: yet at laſt, one came to him and rebuked 


him for being ſo hardened, and adding to his for- 
mer wickedneſs by ſuch obſtinate denials of facts, 


which his wife, notwithſtanding the agreement 


they had made to deny, had at laſt confeſſed. 
Upon this, he immediately acknowledged the fact, 
and ſaid, If his wife had not, he would never have 
confeſſed : and burſt into tears, owning the crime : 
tor which they both ſuffered according to lav. 
XIII. James Welch, Thomas Jones, and James 
Nichols, who turned evidence, murdered Sarab 
Green, July 22. 1748, by inhumanly abuſing her ; 
for which Richard Coleman, though innocent, ſuf- 
fered death. This being communicated to a cer- 
tain perſon by one of the actors, and this perſon 
being ſome what out of order, his conſcience could 
not ſuffer him to die without diſcovering it: which 
being done, they were taken; and being condemn- 

» Augult 22, 1751. Welch and Jones were both 


hanged. 


XIV. A Gentleman fitting in a public houſe, 
ſeemed to have plenty of money, by taking out, 
| as 


11 
as the ſimple cuſtom of ſome is, a handful, when 
he was paying for what he had called for; after 
which, he went home. But having a bridge to 
croſs in his way, three men met him, ftripp'd him, 
and aſked, Whether he would chooſe to be thrown 
over bridge, or have his throat cut. He choſe 
to be thrown over the bridge; which they did: 
but as providence would have it, a lighter, full of 
hay, was in the river, upon which he fell. The 
man who was in the boat, watching the hay, was 
affrighted; but the other huſhed him to be ſilent. 
Having conſulted together, the Gentleman had 
the poor man's cloaths to cover him, and the poor 
man ſhifted for more. They then went to the 
ſame houſe where he had before been drinking, 
ſuppoſing that the men might be heard of there. 
And having aſked at the houſe for ſuch a Gentle- 
man, the people ſaid, he was gone from thence. 
They then aſked, If any perſon went from thence 
with, or after him? The anſwer was, That theſe 
men went out after him, but did not ſtay longs 
They were, at the ſame time, looking with much 
ere upon the Gentleman's watch. Upon this, 
e immediately went to a Magiſtrate, got a war- 
rant, and had them taken up. They ſuffered | 
death upon the ſame ſpot where they committed 
the robbery. : | 
XV. Two watermen, Smith and Gurney, were 
hired by a Graſier to carry him down to a fair in 
Eſſex; but they, finding he had money, robbed 
him, and threw him in the river, This was con- 
cealed for many years. Yet the two men, having 
a quarrel over a pot of beer, the one accuſed the 
other; which being retorted again, they were bo 
taken up, examined ſeparately, confeſſed the fact, 
and hanged in chains at Graveſend, in 1646. 
XVI. One Ann Waters, having an unlawful 
amour with a young man, and finding her huf. 
| D 3 band 
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band the only oppoſer of their wicked pleaſutes, 
determined to put him out of the way; and one 


night, being aſſiſted by her paramour, ſhe ſtrangled 


her. huſband, and buried his body under a dung- 
hil in the cow-houſe z and after he was miſſing, ſhe 
made ſuch lamentations, that the people greatly 
pitied her. When all ſearch was at an end, it was 
imagined that he had gone away for debt, with- 


out acquainting his wife, or any other perſon; and 


this feaſible ſuppoſition took place. But, to her 
great ſurpriſe, it happened, that a woman in the 

neighbourhood dreamed that Ann Waters had 
ſtrangled her huſband, and hid him under a dung- 


hil, The poor woman diſregarded the dream at 


- firſt, but it being repeated ſundry nights, ſhe could 


no longer ſmother it; and after being much talked 


of, authority was got for ſearching the dunghil, 


where the dead body was found; other circum- 
ſtances concurring, ſhe was condemned to death. 


Before her execution, ſhe confeſſed, and impeached 


her accomplice, who, though he fled, was ſoon 


taken, and hadged in chains; and ſhe was burnt. 


XVII. In Leiceſterſbire, a Miller murdered a 


man privately in his mill, buried him in his gar- 
den, and ſoon alter, leaving the place, ſettled in 


another country, where he lived a long time; but 
believing the act would never be diſcovered, he 
returned to viſit ſome of his friends: at which in- 


' ſtant, the perſon who poſſeſſed the garden had oc- 


caſion to dig deep, where he found the bones of a 


human body. This alarmed the neighbourhood, 


who recollected, that about twenty years ago, there 
was a man in that Pariſh miſſing. Some inquired, 


Who was then poſſeſſor of the garden? and it was 


replied, The very man is now in a friend's houſe 


in the neighbourhood, Upon which the people 


ran to the houſe, and ſurrounded it, calling on 


him unanimonſly as the murderer of the man; 


which, 


1 
which, with his own guilty conſcience, (5 rung 
him with horror,. that -he ſoon confeſſed the _ 
and was accordingly executed. 

XIX. In the year 1690, William Bayan) near 
York, drowned his wife in a pond, and buried her 
under a quick - ſet hedge; giving it out, that ſhe 
was gone to Selby to an uncle, who had ſent for 
her to make her his heir. Some time after, one 
Lofthouſe, whoſe wife was ſiſter to the deceaſed, 
having occaſion to water the hedge, ſaw a woman 
paſs from the pond to the hedge, and then diſap- 
| — and he thought it was Barwic's wife: but 

ieving her to be at Selby, thought no more of 
the matter. The next day, going paſt the ſame 
place, he ſaw the ſame — 2 — walk from the 
pond to the hedge, and ſit down on the bank; he 
then perceived: her to be his wife's ſiſter, but ſhe 
ſeemed much paler. He ran home in a great 
fright to his wife, who adviſed him to acquaint the 
Miniſter of the pariſh. The Miniſter adviſed them 
to keep it ſecret, till he ſent to Selby : which being 
done, and no account brought of her, nor any ſuc 
uncle, Barwic was taken up; and being ſtung by 
conſcience, he confeſſed the fact, was condemned 
at York, and hanged in chains, 
XX. About 62 years ago, 4 mm in Ireland 
dreamed, that a relation of his was riding with two 
men, whoſe face and dreſs he perfectly knew. He 
was ſo much impreſſed with this dream, that he 
wrote it to his near relation, who, diſregarding it, 
went the ſartie road deſcribed in the dream, where 
he was murdered. His wife being overpowered 
with grief, remembered the dream, which, - tho? 
laughed at before, was now matter of ſeridus in- 
quiry. At laſt the letter was ſhewn to a Magiſtrate, 
and the men deſcribed in it taken up, upon whom 
ſome bal the murdered man's things were found, 
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4. 
On this, they confeſſed the murder, and were 
hung in chains on the ſame ſpot. 

XXI. Mr Charles Drew, of Long Milford, in 
Suffolk, contrived” the murder of his father, Mr 
Charles Jobn Drew; and, with one Edward Hum+ 
phries, ſhot him. The ſaid Humphries was taken 
up upon ſuſpicion, Drew ſupplied him privately 
with money, and endeavoured to procure his li- 
ba by falſe witneſſes. At laſt he himſelf was 

pecded, went to London and concealed him- 
| A but was taken up in a bagnio, though he 
went by another name. While in jail, he con- 
ſpired with the Turn-key of Newgate to go with 
Em to France, offering him half his eſtate, but 
was rejected. At laſt, Humpbries became evi- 
dence againſt him, and Drew was condemned and 
executed for the inhuman and unnatural murder 
of his father. 

XXII. A Gentleman in Edinburgb having mur- 
dered his father, dragged him to a pond, and 
threw him in; then proper hands were got by 
ſome in the ſecret to drag the pond, and take him 
out; as if he had by misfortune been drowned. 
But though all precautions; were uſed to conceal 
the murder, it was brought to light by a child un- 
der ten years old, who was awake when his father 
came in from helping to commit the murder, and 
innocently repeated the parricide's words; upon 
Which, they were all found out who had any hand 

in it, and ſuffered accordingly. 

XXIII. Edward Morphew, ſervant to Mr oh 
therfold, of Sundriſb, near Sevenoaks, in Kent, at- 
tended his maſter to a market, where he had re- 
ceived a good ſum of money for hops, &c. Upon 
their return home, he murdered his maſter by the 
ſide of a wood, not far from his own houſe; and 
having robbed him, he came home, and told the 

family 
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family a plauſible ſtory, : that his maſter was gone. 
with a Gentleman in the neighbourhood,. and 
would ſtay all night. When the family were gone 
to bed, he robbed the houſe of every thing valu- 
able he could carry off. On the 2oth of October, 
1748, diligent ſearch was made for him, -and he 
was advertiſed in the papers for ſome days. He 
was an Jriſhman by birth, and ſtrolled about in 
Scotland, till the end of May, 175 3, when he was 
known by the deſcriptions in the advertiſement; 
and was taken by. one who had known him for- 
merly. At this time he was ſtrolling about as a 
Tinker, by the name of Andrew Reed, in Eaſt 
Lotbian, where he was taken into cuſtody, and 

ſent to London. Rent 
XXIV. Another peculiar inſtance of this kind 
occurs to my memory: A Sexton in a village with- 
in a few miles of London, in opening the ground 
in the church- yard for a grave, amongſt the mould 
_ threw out a ſkull, which, a little while after, he 
thought he ſaw move; but correcting himſelf for 
his idle thought (as he then apprehended it to be) 
went on with his work; when by and by he again 
thought that the ſkull moved. Upon this he in- 
ſtantly got out of the grave, and taking it up, a 
large toad jumped out, to his great ſurpriſe. He 
alſo found a great nail in it, which had been drove 
through the head, and doubtleſs was the occaſion 
of the perſon's death. Upon this, he began to re- 
collect (being pretty much advanced in years, many 
of which had —— employed in that office, as Sex- 
ton) what perſons had been buried at or near that 
ſpot, and remembered, that the perſon who was 
buried there was an old man, who had kept an inn 
in the town of Graveſend, and was reported to 
have died ſuddenly; and upon talking with his 
neighbours, it was brought to light, that the In- 
keeper having married a wife much younger than 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, ſhe had taken this cruel method ts get 


of him. This peculiar intetpoſition of —.— 


ſoon alarmed the village, and the guilty wife being 


taken up on ſuſpicion, confeſſed the fact, and was 
condemned and burnt at a ſtake as ſhe deſerved. 


XXV. Another perſon, in like manner, was 
ſtrangely diſcovered, who had murdered his wife 
by de, a 1 needle into her body under 
her armpit leeding inwardly, killed the 
woman, 2050 Was reported to have died ſuddenly, 
and was buried. But ſome years after, the corps 
deing dug up, and the needle ſeen ſticking in the 
— the murderer's own character helping the 
ſuſpicion forward, he was thus — 
brought to juſtice, and ſuffered deatk for | 

XXVI. ir Fohn Stockden, a Vieuallria in Grub- 
ftreet, in Cripplegate pariſh, being cruelly mur- 
dered; the murderers were detected and brought 
To juſtice by El:zabeth, wife of Thomas Greenwood, 


Mr Stockden's neighbour ; who was informed in 


ſeveral dreams who they were. The truth of the 
whole was atteſted by the Reverend Mr Smitbies, | 
Curate of Cripplagate. 


All theſe inſtances are inſerted, with aview to de- 
ter people of a bad diſpoſition from flattering them- 
ſelves in hopes of enjoying riches obtained by mur- 
der, orof concealing their guilt, Men may havere- 
courſe to law for redreſs of grievances while they are 
alive; but, for a perſon murdered, God- himſelf 
Is council, and finds proof for convicting the 
guilty, though concealed with never ſo much art. 


Fo interpoſition of providence in theſe caſes, is 


tery which no man can unfold, nor can any 
eas If therefore any perſon who 1 theſe 
eſperate at- 


When the act ſhall be diſcovered. The eyes of the 
murderer's 


[43 ] 
murderer's proſecutor run to and fro through ths 
earth; and the ſting of - conſcience deprives the 
murderers of ever enjoying themſelves. Let me 
therefore carneſtly plead with every one of you; 
whatever your ſtation be, to be content with your 
lot, and never ſuffer covetouſneſs, paſſion, or ma- 
lice, to enter into your thoughts, with a defi 
of taking away FRE own kfe, which, in courſe, 
is the wretched ſtate of murderers. It is common 
for people in theſe caſes, as the forementioned 
Hall ſaid in his confeſſion, to fancy the makin 
themſelves at once; but God knows the ſhort and 
bitter enjoyment thereof. I wiſh my abilities were 
more extenſive, to impreſs on the minds of my 
readers an abhorrence of that deteſtable crime; 
and could I prevail with any one, whoſe mind is 
affected with a deſire to poſſeſs any enjoyment 
the purchaſe of murder, could I, I fay, prevail 
with ſuch to addreſs God by prayer, and to con- 
fider how much they are abhorred by God and man, 
and fo prevent thoſe anxieties and calamities they - 
bring upon themſelves ; and if any hint, d | 
from my Poor thoughts, could be of uſe to deter 
any one perſon from this, or any act of wicked- 
neſs, it would yield me more ſatisfaction, than 
ever was obtained by the greateſt riches gained by 
murder. I ſhall now conclude by recom 
the two following letters from thoſe who were at 
the gate of death, haſtned by themſelves. 


My Gordon's letter to bis ſon before his execution 
for a robbery, April 25, 1735. 


AS my misfortune is what my own folly and 
incorrigible vices have drawn on me, ſo it is but 
juſt I ſhould ſuffer this unfortunate death. Re- 
member therefore what I adviſe you to as a father, 


tice 


who died ſhamefully for not keeping ot the 
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tice of. them myſelf. Keep to your duty as a 
chriſtian; apply to God for Grace; ſlip no oppor- 
runity of public prayer and hearing ermoes; re- 
main unacquainted with ſhame... 

HFHoneſty is a rule from which you muſt not FRY 

„ either for obtaining riches, or avoiding little 
inconveniencies. Check yourſelf in the ſmalleſt 
tranſgreſſion of this kind, and think how fatal this 
neglect, has been in me. Live ſuitable to your cir- 
cumſtances, and avoid ſuch idle pleaſures as bring 
on neceſſity, and force men on ill _ of getting | 
money to obtain them. 

Avoid, above all chings, evil company, as the 
certain path of ruin, and inevitable cauſe of ſorrow 
and misfortune. Whar ſatisfaction can you think 
to find in drinking among a crowd of wretches, 
who make themſelves beaſts for want of converſa- 
tion? Or what happineſs can you have in converſ- © 
ing with leud people? Fly then ſuch debaucheries. 
Leave no room for the enemy of ſouls to enter. 
Nature is too corrupt to be truſted ; and as you 
would ſhun my fate, follow not my example. 
| You ſee in me to what vice and a ſinful courſe brings 
men. Tremble therefore at the thoughts of puniſh- 
ment, and then you will never do what will make 
you feel it. The law will this day deprive you of 
a father; and you have no parent but the Parent 
of all things, to whoſe gracious protection I com- 
mend you: and having fulfilled this my laſt act of 
duty toward you, I bid you an everlaſting adieu. 

Fr rom your affectionate, though 
diſconſolate Father, 
William Gordon. 


I ſhall alſo recommend to you the exhortation 
of William Barkwith, three days before his execu- 
tion; who having given the hiſtory of himſelf, 
= 2 he had, his violent purſuit of = 
| ure, 


| '& - 1} Wo i 
ſure, and neglect of buſineſs, which brought him 
to the deſperate attempt of robbing, thus addreſſes 

himſelf to all young men in general, more eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the city of London. A 


« 


Countrymen and Friends, „ 
IO U either have been, or by this paper will 
be informed, of the ruin T am plunged into. I 
hope the conſideration of my wretched. fate will 
have ſome influence upon your minds, and be a 
means of deterring you from being ingaged in the 
ſame meaſures. The folly, extravagance, and 
luxury of young Gentlemen, at this time, elpeci · | 
ally thoſe about the Inns of Court, “ is but too no- 
torious. Would they take warning by my exe 
ample, they would undoubtedly prevent, thoſe 
ſhocking evils, that are the ſure attendants upon, 
extravagance and debauchery. Let then, in the 
full career of their pleaſures, reflect upon me, I 
have enjoyed all the mad delights the world could 
ſupply me with; have exhauſted my patrimony,, 
impaired my health, and imbarraſed my circum-, 
ſtances, in the purſuit of vain pleaſure, Reſt ſa- 
tisfied with the portions heaven has bleſſed you 
with, and be ſcrupulouſly tender of .every man's 
property. I am now upon the point of bidding 
an eternal adieu to the world; and what I ſpeak is 
from the very bottom of my ſoul, and from'the 
clear ideas I have of the beauty and excellency of 
virtue and ſobriety, and the pernicious reſult of 
vice and immorality. Dear Countrymen and 
Friends, think on theſe things. 3 
ow 1 I 1 William Barkwith. 
N. B. He was executed December 21. _ 


When 


He was an Attorney. 
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When you are tempted to any vice, conſider, 
2 at that time ĩt may appear trifling to 

you, yet you may, by little and little, be involved 
to the very exceſs of miſery. I beg leave to make 
a compariſon of this to a perſon being well equip- 


ped, and ſet out upon a journey; he at firſt rakes 


wary ſteps, to prevent the dirt and ſplaſhing which 
affect him much; but, by little and little, he is 
ſo beſpattered, that he cares no more, though he 

ſhould be dirty all over; and conſequently, the 
kennel and the plain ſtones are equal to him. Juſt 


ſo is it with a perſon embracing an evil courſe of 


life, or preferring the company of people of bad 
diſpoſitions; which may be compared to a perſon 
turning off from the high-way to a bye-path: he 


thinks at firſt it is not material ſtepping in the 


croſs-way, as he is for ſome time in light of the 


high-way; fo he goes on, till at laſt he cannot get. 


out of the entanglement and ſnare he is drawn into; 
and though he ſees himſelf in imminent danger, 


muſt go on, and quit the pleaſure of walking in 
the high-way again, So will you experience, if 


you indulge yourſelf in evil company, ar any evil 


- courſe of life The Wiſe Man ſaith, Him that 


walketh with the wiſe, ſhall be wiſe; but the com- 


panion of fools ſhall be deſtroyed. none of you 
therefore ſuppoſe, or flatter yourſelves with a no- 


tion, that after you have ſinned away your time 


in ſport, or ſported away your time in ſin, you 
can model yourſelf ſo as to return to the paths 


of virtue; for this is rarely obtained. A wiſe 


man, by one fooliſh action, may be reckoned a 


fool all his life; but many good actions may be 


done by a man, and yet never regain him the cha- 
racter he has loſt. | | 


To return: If ever you are adviſed or prompted 


to any action which hath the leaſt ſhadow of evil, 


be not raſh in conſenting, eſpecially where the 
A e 


141 
whole party are violent upon the plot; an inſtance 
whereof I will give you. | eg 
There happened, about twenty years ago, a 
very hot diſpute in à certain court of the church 
of Scotland, where one particular member, a leader 
of the one party, very ſtrongly oppoſed the other; 
which exaſperated them ſo, that about thirty or 
forty of them agreed to remove him out of thi 
way, as the only effectual method for carrying 
their point. To accompliſh their deſign that night, 
they applied to one Who was a true friend to the! 
cauſe, who knew where the perſon was at tha 
time, and where he ladged; as their deſign was tg 
lay wait for him as he went from the one to t 
other. The perſon being called out from his com 


% 


- * - ” 


in cuſtody, and conſequently be ſufferers, And, | 
Fourthly, when they, the actors, were diſcovered, 
they would be puniſhed; and life, if not lives, 
mult go for life; and this would be a laſting rer 
proach to their cauſe and party. By this cool rea- 
ſoning, every one of them reflecting with him- 
ſelf, went away, as being aſhamed; and, to his 
great ſatisfaction, he never heard the motion of it 
afterwards. This ſtory I have inſtanced, to ſhe) 
the great neceſſity and uſefulneſs of a thorou 
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| conſultation, and the danger of raſh undertak« 
ings. 
Beware of permitting any ſtranger to enter the 
houſe in your maſter's abſence, eſpecially on the 
ſabbath, or in the night, whatever they may pre- 
tend. It has often happened, that perſons at ſuch 
times have come in diſguiſe; and, to gain their 
point, deſired liberty to come in and write their 
name, or buſineſs; which favour you are abſo- 
lutely to refuſe. If it be an honeſt perſon, they 
pill Juſtify you; but if of a bad diſpoſition, or 
with bad deſigns, they will be much affronted; 
but that is of ſmall conſequence, in compariſon of 
your maſter's houſe being robbed, and yourſelf 
ruined, if not murdered. Many mee of this 
kind might be given, but I only give you hints 
to reflect upon at proper times. 
Beware at fuch times, I mean in your maſte?” $ 
abſence, of going abroad, and ſhutting up the 
houſe, 'or truſting it t6 the care of ſtrangers who 
are not of the family; ; feſt you be thereby a ſufferer. 
Many , accidents may happen which may haſten 
your maſter's return; when finding his houſe ſhut 
up, or truſted to ſtrangers, he may reſent it ſo (as 
many have done) as to diſcharge” you in a moment. 
But even paſſing this, a meſſage may come, or a 
friend call upon him, by which your abſence ma 
be diſcovered; and if this do no more miſchief, 
it will however leſſen you in your maſter's eſteem, 


Having given the above hints in general, if ob- 
ſerved, tis hoped they will help to promote your 
happineſs. I ſhall next proceed to ſome particu- 
lars, as you are in different ſtations of life, to each 
in a few words. 

Firſt, to Clerks. Secondly, Journey Men, Third- 
ly, Coach-men. Fourthly, Foot-men. F fihlys 
Shop-men, Sixthly, Maids, 

I Clerks, 
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1. Clerks, Devote your whole time to God and 
your maſter, Let no gaity or amuſements divert 
you from the proper attendance which the nature 
of your charge and ſtation calls for. Let your pen 
be ready, leſt by delays your maſter's loſs, and 
other mens regular accounts, bring you to diſ- 
grace. . 

Let your maſter's ſecrets be precious to - you; 
and never truſt your beſt friend therewith for if 
you break through this rule, you are not fit to be 
B Clerk, whatever your other qualifications may 

Let proper application to your maſter's intereſt; 
with good behaviour, recommend you to the pub- 
lic; which I preſume will pave the way for ho 
into families both of wealth and honour, and 
haps make your fortune among the fair ſex; w ich 
I find is the mark aimed at by one ace all of you. 


II. To Fenrney-met. You are now where every 
thing of the niceſt taſte is in faſhion; and though 
country tradeſmen, yet to ſeek in many par- 
ticulars; and, conſequentiy, under Obligations to 
your maſters. Therefore, Firſt, If your maſter or 
miſtreſs have occaſion to ſend you of an errand, 
be not back ward, but offer your ſervice to chem, 
eſpecially when your day's work is over. Se- 
condly, Never tie yourſelf to ſet hours, when 
your maſter's buſineſs is very preſſing. Two or 
three hours in the day, to forward the work, will 
do you no harm; and, if your maſter be a man 
of ſenſe, he will recompence it; if not, you loſe 
nothing but your labour, for which you have an 
addition to your character, and that will over- ba- 
lance the loſs. Thirdly, Beware of mad days, 

which paſs here under the character of Holy Days; 
thoſe days which Journey-men, &c. to their great 
hurt, n as property. What the original or 
E deſign 


, 
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deſign of them was, I ſhall wave; and only infotm 
you, that generally ſpeaking, they are made times 
of debauch to young people, to grieve maſters, diſ- 
appoint cuſtomers, diſturb the peace, and offend 
the great God, who made heaven and earth. But 
if you join with ſuch as celebrate theſe days to the 
Devil, either for contriving or committing acts of 
wickedneſs, all I ſhall ſay is, The Lord have mercy 
upon your ſoul. | 
N. B. Good were it for England, if thoſe days 
were prohibited, and the Sabbath ſanctified as God 
has commanded. But how Churchmen and Stateſ- 
men will anſwer for not diſcharging their duty, in 


reforming the manners of the Prop, that I can- 
not tell. 


III. To Cooch-men, Firſt, Beware of idleneſs 
and ſloth, for, if encouraged, it will become a ſe- 
cond nature, and every thing you do burthenſome. 
Secondly, Never drink what your maſter's horſes 
ſhould eat, leſt juſtice purſue you when you are 
not aware. Thirdly, Neglect not the horſes for 

any kind of pleaſure, leſt your maſter be provoked, 
and diſcharge you much to your hurt. Fourthly, 
Beware of entertaining leud women in your ſtables, 
left you become a ſacrifice to your own Juſts, and 
are catched in her ſnare, to your everlaſting deſ- 
truction. Fifthly, Let your carriages be kept 
clean, leſt you are called for, and ſhamed for your 
neglect, as yourtime of being wanted is uncertain z 
and when cleaned, anoint the leather with a bruſh, 
or olly rag moiſtned with neat's-foot oil; after 
which, rub your braſſes with the powder of char- 
coal, which you may put in a bag about the big- 
neſs of your hand, and rubbing the braſſes with 
the bag, makes them bright, and does not ſpoil 
the leather. For wheel- greaſe, melt three parts of 
ge caſe to one of tar; and for thorough mixing, ſtir 
it trequently in cooling. Sixthly, Conſider your con- 
ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, and guard againſt liquor, left you ſhould. 
endanger, not only your own life, but that of your 
maſter and family. Seventhly, Tho' the ſtable 
is not a parlour, yet it will tend to your credit to 
have it kept in good order. Clean the horſes, . and 
ſtir up therefore yourſelf to a vanity of doing what 
is your duty; and though your horſes have plen+ 
ty, let them once a day clean their hakes. As it is 
an ornament for a horſe to cock his tail, if it be 
wanting with yours, you may, with your maſ- 
ter's conſent, obſerve the following directions, by 
which you may obtain that end. 


i To Nick @ Horſe's Tail. 

STANDING is preferable to being caſt. Staple 
the hind feet, which faſten to one of the fore feet; 
then he cannot ſtrike. Barniſh his noſe, and hold 
him thereby; then cut his tail nigh two inches 
from his fundament; I mean the firſt nick. Cut 
on one ſide, where the ſinews are, not in the mid» 
dle. Two inches diſtant do the ſame, and you 
will find the ſinews drop; but be ſure to cut till 
the ſinews drop on both ſides Four nicks, after 
the ſame manner, will do in the tail. Cut the fi- 
news which are dropt with a pair of ſciſſars. Then 
cut the ſkin in the middle with your knife, croſs 
to the nicks on both ſides; but be ſure you touch 
not the vein, for it will prove dangerous. You 
muſt have ſpirits of wine ready, and tow ; which 
being dipt in the Spirits, fill the firſt nick there- 
with; above which put ſome dry tow, and then 
a woollen rag, about two inches broad, which.rye 
pretty tight; and do the reſt after the ſame manner. 

Let a man hold up the tail at che time of tying, 
which will prevent its bleeding; and be ſure the 
plug of tow be kept in the right place, and that 
the horſe catch no cold in the time of the opera- 
tion. Bur if it chance to bleed much, bind it up 


= MY; with 


„ . 
with a piece of liſt, or filleting, above all. 

If nicked in the morning about eight, cut the 
liſt about bed · time, leſt the ſtopping of the blood 
be dangerous; and cut the other tying next morn- 
ing. Cut or untye them above, but let them re- 
main for two or three days; againſt which time 
tye up his tail in the pully. Be ſure to keep him 
warm, and give him warm water and ſcalded bran 
to keep his body open, and in about two weeks 
his tail will be well. Then you may untye the 
pully, and give him gentle exerciſe. His tail 

will run a little for ſome time. 


I ſhall in this place add ſome inſtructions about 
Brewing, for the uſe of ſervants and others. 

- Firſt, Be ſure your malt be clean and good, and 
after it is ground it ought to ſtand a day or two in 
| the ſacks. — 11 | 3 

Secondly, For October beer, allow twelve buſhels 
of malt to the hogſhead, with eight or nine pounds 
of good hops; and this will afterwards make a 
barrel and half of good table beer. 


Tkhbhirdly, Eight buſhels of malt will make a 


hogſhead of good mild ale for preſent drinking, 
or three hogſheads of ſmall beer, allowing fix 
pounds of hops; or it will make thirty fix gallons 
of ſtrong beer, and a hogſhead and halt of ſmall 
beer, that will keep all the year; allowing hops in 

roportion to the time you intend your beer ſhould 
keep; but never exceed a pound to the buſhel, 
half a pound being ſufficient for immediate drink- 


ing. 1 | | 

N. B. Great care muſt be taken that your caſks 

are not muſty, for it is the hardeſt thing in the 

world to ſweeten them. They ſhould lay a day 

or two to ſoak in cold water; afterwards ſcald them 

well in boiling hot water, till they are thoroughly 
| C 
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clean and ſweet ; and ſet them to dry with the unge 
downward in ſome airy place. 

- Fhe firſt copper of water, when it has boiled, 
pour into your maſh-tub; and by the time you 
have filled your copper again, put in your malt, 
and maſh it very well. Fill your maſh tub up 
with more boiling water, if you think there is not 
your quantity of ſtrong beer, or the maſh is too 
thick. Stir it again. Let it ſtand two hours. 
Then ſet a tub under the cock, and rub a handful 
of hops therein; it will ſave it from accidents; or 
fretting. Run your wort off very ſlowly ; if it is 
thick, throw it up till it run clear. Let your ſe- 
cond and third maſh ſtand about an hour and half. 
Obſerve, that one third of the liquor you put on 
the malt is waſted in the maſh and boiling ; fo * 
the other two parts muſt make the 1 
ſtrong beer you intend. As for the ſmalt beer, 
what quantity you put on the grains, you have the 
fame again; only allowing for the boiling. About 
one hour is long enough to boil itz and when h 
boiled, throw in a handful of ſalt. In each'boil- 
ing, you will know when it is boil'd enough by its 
turning clammy. Then ſtrain your wort through 
a fieve, and lay it thin to cool in your tubs. Ta 
the ſame with your ſmall beer. 

When cold enough to work it, ſet a whedad 
bowl with yeaſt in the beer, and-it will work over, 
with 2 little beer in the bow]. Stir it twice a day. 
Let it ſtand forty eight hours, then tun it, taking 
off the yeaſt. Fill your veſſels, leaving ſome to 
fill up your barrels, Let it ſtand till it "has done 
working, then lay on your bungs lightly for a 
fortnight; after which, ſhut it up as cloſe as you 
can. Mind there be always a vent-peg in each bar- 
rel; for in hot weather they will hiſs, and want 
air, which muſt be given them. If you can boil 
your ale at one boiling, * tis the better; if not, as 

E 3 convenience 
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convenience ſerves. The ſtrength of your bees 
will be according to the goodneſs and quantity of 


malt and hops you allow: there is no certain rule 
can be given. 5 


A Receipt to cure the Bite of a Mad D g. 
TAKE the leaves of Rue, picked from the 
ſtalks, and bruiſed, ſix ounces; Garlic, picked 
from the ſtalks, and bruiſed; Venice Treacle, or 
Mithridate; and of the ſcrapings of Pewter; of 
each four ounces. Boil all theſe over a ſlow fire, 
in two quarts of ſtrong ale, till one pint be eva- 
porated. Then keep it in a bottle cloſe ſtopped, 
and give of it nine ſpoonfuls to a man or woman, 
warm, ſeven mornings together faſting; and ſix 
to any beaſt, horſe, or cattle, cold; three to a 

ſneep; and ſix to a dog. 
: N B. It ſhould be given within nine days after 
the biting of the dog. 6 
Apply ſome of the ingredients from which the 
liquor was ſtrained to the bitten place. 
This Receipt was taken out of Catborp church 
in Lincolnſbire. The whole town almoſt having 
been bitten by a mad dog, and all that took this 
medicine did well, the reſt dying mad. | 
Many more inſtances could be given of its uſe- 
fulneſs ſince, as it has been often applied, and ne- 
ver once failed of ſucceſs. EF 


IV. To Footmen. When you clean plate, take 
a little bit of waſh-leather, dip it firſt in ſpirits of 
wine, and then in whiting ; rub your plate with it, 
and then with a piece of flannel rub it thoroughly, 
afterwards with a bruſh. If much tarniſhed, clean 

it with ſoap-ſuds; but if ſtained with vinegar or. 
eggs, dip your finger in oil and ſoſt ſand, and rub 
the ſtained place therewith z then clean it as above. 


The 


TR 


| The cloſer and warmer you keep it, you will find 
it the better. 

When you clean your knives, endeavour to uſe 
both hands; for the quick diſpatch, have your 
brick-duſt moiſt. If you uſe them daily, moiſten 
it with ſoap- ſuds; but if to be kept, moiſten it 
with oil or fat, and that will preſerve them from 
ruſt. Then, clean wiped, lay them cloſe, with 
paper betwixt them; but be ſure it, be perfectly 
dry. | 

Clean your forks with a bit of leather abd brick- 
duſt; but if they are ruſted, or to lye by, do 
chem with a thin bit of fur and brick-duſt, ſo thin 
as to go betwixt the prongs of the fork. If poſ- 
ſible, keep your knives in a very dry place, elſe - 
they will ruſt; and if you negle& wiping them 
after they have been uſed, eſpecially after fiſh, 
pudding, ſallad, potatoes, vinegar, or Idas 
you will find it double work to clean them. 

When you clean windows, put a little whiting 
in water, wet a rag or ſpunge in it, and being 
ſqueezed in your hand, then rub your windows 
with it; after which, clean them with a thorough 
dry cloth; but if it be wet or linty, it will not clean 
them perfect. | 

When you clean your glaſſes, dip them in wa- 
ter, and rub them in it; then lay them down to 
drain. Laſtly, wipe them with a cloth; which, 
if wet or linty, will leave a lint upon the glaſs. If 
you have to do with people of a nice taſte, you had 
| beſt examine them betwixt you. and a burning 
Candle. 

Your crewets or 3 you may clean, by 
putting in them a few bits of brown paper and a 
little ſand, ſhaking them ſome time in it. The 
coarſer che ſand and paper the better. 

Wipe your china, if poſſible, with warm water; 


they will be the ſooner done, and ſhine better: and 
E 4 by waſh 
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waſh your tea and coffee - cups with boiling water, 
leſt there be ſugar at the bottom. Procure a ſoft 
cloth to wipe them, eſpecially if fine china; and 
when you have wiped coffee or chocolate cups, put 
your hand into the baſon, before you throw out 
the water, leſt you throw out a ſaucer which you 
did not perceive. | 

Have every thing ready but your bread and beer, 
which ſhould come in with, or a few minutes be- 
fore dinner. Set your ſide- board regular; on each 

ide equal of plate, glaſſes, waiters, or whatever 

is ſet thereon. Let your wine be alſo ſet regular, 
with a cork of each ſort ready drawn. Have your 


cork - ſcrew always ready; and if you are allowed 


or obliged to wipe knives, have a cloth on purpoſe 
for that uſe. | | | | 
When any liquor is ſpilt upon your table, as 
ſoon as poſſible wet a rag in a little warm beer, ſcrub 
your table with it, then dry rub it with a coarſe 
cloth. When you have time, anoint it with a bit 
of waxed oiling rag. Lay the rag before the fire, 
and the wax (I mean bees-wax) will melt into the 
rag; and to make it ſhine, ſcrub it thoroughly 
with a hard bruſh, then with a piece of woollen 

rag; toall which, add alittle elbow-greaſe. 
If you ſhould have no beer at hand, better wet 
the cloth with water, than let your tables be ſtained 
with liquor drying into them. | 
When you lay your cloth, obſerve the hem is 
on the wrong ſide, which is always to be laid un- 
dermoſt; and lay the middle of it upon the middle 
of the table, by which means it will lie regular. 
Set your ſalts nigh the corners, and your knives 
4 each ſide, againſt the other. The knives 
laid in order for the right hand, and the forks for 

the left. 
Let the heads of all fiſh, fowls, hares, rabbits, 
Pigs, &c. (where there are but one or two ina 0 
. | ace 
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face the head of the table, — at top. bot- 
tom, or fides.  * © 

When you have the care of the liquors, let it 
not be a ſnare to induce you'to defraud your maſ- 
ter, or to break in upon your own conſtitution, 
leſt you live-to curſe the day when you had ſuch a 
truſt, and abuſed it. 

Be early up, that your dirty work may be * 
yourſelf clean, and ready to attend in the parlour; 
and at leiſure time prepare your things, that you 
may have it in your power to go on a meſſage, or 
do any bye job, which by accident may —_ in your 


Way. 


Lis parlour difcourk go in at one ear and out 
at the other, whether it be matter of conſequence, 
or trifling ; and never ſpeak except you be deſired, 
even though it be in your power to drop ſeaſon- 
able hints. Tour ſtation ereludes you from all 
ſuch freedoms. 

When you are to go on a journey with your 
raſter, be ſure to ſer down every thing of his, 
and alſo of your own; and when you come to an 
inn at night, call for your maſter's bed-room, to 
which carry all his and your own things, except 
where you have a cloſe room to yourſelt; and af- 
ter they are ſecured, attend your horſes; your at- 
tendance when they are ted will be an additional 
feed to them. Beware of throwing the ſaddles off 
when they are hot, far thereby many horſes are 
more damaged by colds than people are aware of, 

Be ſure to fee your maſter's bed-linnen well 
aired by the fire, and his bed ready in due time; 
and have every thing in readineſs for ſetting out 
at your maſter*s time in the morning. Never 
truſt to ſervants in the inn to call you up, bur en- 
deavour to wake at your own time. 

Beware of being too free with liquor, whether 
at your own, your maſter's, or any other perſon's 
charge; 
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charge; for thereby you may be rendered incapable. 
of giving proper attendance to your maſter or 
horles, and be reckoned a fool into the bargain. 

If your maſter chance to have a ſmall garden, 
and not ſufficient buſineſs for a Gardener (as I 
hinted before) be not backward in obliging him; 
but do in it what your time, ſtrength, and capa- 
city will permit; and for a help, pleaſe to obſerve 
the following directions I received from a profeſſed 
Gardener, which 'tis hoped will be of ſervice to 


you. | | | 

I ſhall, firſt of all, give you a catalogue of all 
the ſeeds that I can think of at preſent, uſually 
ſown in Kitchen gardens, and that are uſeful in a 


family: next, I ſhall lay before you ſome uſeful 
directions in gardening. | 


A Catalogue of Kitchen Garden Seeds. 


ROSEMARY | Hotſpur 
Hyſſop Goſport 
Sorrel Spaniſh Beans 
_ : | 4 

wards indſor 
Flanders n Large White 3e: 
G ſpur © 52 
Greens Small White "es 
Barans ? - | Speckled | % 
Sandwich Rocambole 
Readings Broad 
Grey 3 | Curled ECreſſes 
Blue Turnip 
Green Common M ſtard 
White Peas White 5 * 
Large White Prickly Spinage 
Small White Charvile *. 
Egg Green 
— Admiral Golden C Purſlane 
Crown or Roſs j | Coron Sallad 


Sandwich 
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. —_— | 
Artichokes | St u 3 
Cabbage ? Red T > 5m 
Brown Duck | 4 IP . _ 
Silefia - 12 liſh 
Red Spaniſh L * 
Coſs | French Leek 
White Roman] | Rocombole 
| Tarragon Shallots 
Mint i Garlic 
Cucumbers Potatoes 
Mellons Italian Sellery 
Gourd I Plain Endi 
Pompion Curled | * 
—— Cardonne 
inter Succo 
Summer (Savory Red 3 B 
Winter Sweet Marjo- White! 
Summer 3 ram Roman 
Plain Italian Fennel 
Curled F Fwy: Collyflower 
Long Engliſh 
Round Fraun. Dutch { Cabbage 
Yellow Ruſſia 
Orange Dutch 
Red Se 5 Carrot Yellow { Savoys 
Swelling Broccoley 
Skirets Colewort 
Scortſonera | Lop Lettice 
Salisfy Common 
Black q Spaniſh Ra- 
White J diſh 
_ Gardener's Work in January. 


DUNG and dig, or trench your ground for the 
ſpring ſeaſon. You may alſo be doing it in No- 
vember and December, with more hopes of ſuc- 


| ceſs, if you are, like many. others, curious and 
dtcſirous 
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deſirous to have forward herbs, roots, and plants; 
as curled lettice, .radiſhes, and ſallad herbs. You 
muſt take. care to plant cabbages 'and beans; and 


to ſow peas) Alſo now is the time to lay ſtraw 
over your peas, if they were ſown in the month 
of November or December. What you could not 


do in the laſt month, you muſt do in this. You 
ſhould re- plant lettice in nurſery beds, under glaſ- 


ſes, to have them cabbage early: the curled: lertice 


is preferable to the other ſorts for its forwardneſs. 
Sow Radiſh, and mind to cover them well with 
ſtraw, and other ſeeds that will bear the cold. 


| Gardener's Work in February. 

WHAT you could not do in the laſt month, 
you muſt do in this. Prepare your ground for 
another crop of peas, radiſheg, lettice, Plant cab- 
bage and beans; plant alſo garlic, roccamble, ſhal- 
lots. If your melon ſeed was not ſown in Janu- 


_ ary, you muſt not fail of doing it in February; as 


alſo your green purſlain, and cucumber ſeed ; but 
not the golden purſlain, for that is too tender. 

You mult now make new beds for re-planting 
cucumbers and melons. Sow all forts of herb- 
ſeed in the open ground, except the golden purſ- 
lain, towards the end of this month. Though you 
ſewed peas in November or December, it is con- 
venient to ſow ſome again now, that you may 
have later peas when the firſt are gone. You 
ſhould not plant thoſe .plants that have been 
brought up in the hot-bed, til} the beginning of 
May; becauſe the earth muſt be warm firſt. 
Choaks that are covered with dung, air a little. 

Take notice, that you muſt never do this, till 
you are pretty fure that there will be no more froſty 


Weather. 


Gardener's 
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- Gardencr's Work in Marth. | N 
10 muſt now make beds fer re- planting eu- 
cumbers and melons. Now ſow” _ — of — 
ſeed in the open ground, except the 
lain. Towards the end of this m — — 
ſcatter mold on the _ —_ — 1 plant 
aſpar Thou ow*d” in Novem- 
| bib 1 m_ — now, thut 
you may have later peas when the firſt are gone. 
You ſhould not plant thoſe plants that have been 
brought up in hot-beds'rill the beginnitig of May, 
becauſe the earth muſt be more warmed whoa 
ſun firſt. 


is i Gardener's Work iu lt | 
THE Gatdener's work, ef] pecially about plants 
and herbs, is now coming on pace. He muſt be- 
gin to ſow and plant, and ſweep andi clean the al- 
lies of his garden. He ſhould go on ſowing: herb- 
ſeed, as ſorrel, beets, parſley,” chibout, white and 
red, onions, &c. You'muſt likewiſe water with 
care young plants, cucumbers and melons. Con- 
tinue to ſow them in beds, that they may be fit to 
be removed into the open ground. This is the 
time to plant ſtrawberries, and to nip off the ſtalks 

won the old ſtocks: | | 


| Gardener? s Workin May. 
A careful Gardener this month will be ſure to 
do what he left undone in April. Weed your 
crops, and keep them clean, that your plants may 
thrive the better; and at the end of this month 
thin thoſe roots that come up too thick. In the 
beginning of this month you ſow kidney beans, 
and not ſooner; becauſe they are ſo tender, that 
the leaſt froſt would hurt them: and there are 
ſometimes ſnarp froſts in April and May, as I 


have 
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have found but too often by experience. Now 
you may ſow radiſhes in the open ground, as alſo 
the george lettice, the roman, the royal, the hel- 
legarde; and towards the end of the month, the 
perpignan, and german lettice. Theſe two ſorts 
are ſown likewiſe in June, in order to have ſome 
late in the year. They thrive better in a free ſoil 
than in a light one. Now ſow collyflowers in 
hot-beds, winter cabbage, and other ſorts of kitch- 
en garden ſeeds, if you omitted to do ſo in March 
and April. We likewiſe plant beet, carduus, 
and cabbage. A good Gardener will never fail in 
this month to keep his crops and ground clean. 


Gardener's Work in June. 
IF you have any wall-fruit trees, you are to 
diſbud trees in May, you muſt be ſure to do it 
in June. Pale up your peaches, and at the ſame 
time pluck thoſe that are too many, that the re- 
mainder may thrive the better. E this month 
you muſt bind up and diſbud the vines. Be care- 
ful to water your plants that want it in a dry ſea- 
ſon. You now ſoweſuccory, genoa lettice, and 
the ſeveral ſorts I mentioned in the work for May; 
alſo kidney beans, to have them ripe in autumn; 
and peas, that you may have them green all ſum- 
mer. In this month you ſhould pluck the fruit 
off thoſe dwarf trees that are overloaden, that 
e you leave on them may grow and ripen the 

tter. | | 


Gardener*s Work in July. 

YOU till go on ſowing peas, to be ripe in 
October; and kindney beans, to gather green in 
the autumn. You alſo ſow ſuccory for both au- 
tumn and winter. Sow alſo a ſmall quantity of 
ſpinage, becauſe *tis apt to run to ſeed; but if 
the Gardener is mindful of watering it, *twill 5 
| . 
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flit to be gathered, and not run up to ſeed. Now 
is the time to ſow cabbages and other ſeeds. Be 
mindful of watering very often. In. the begin- 


ning of the month dig about your nee chat | 
are in the naked earth, 


Gardener's in Auguſt. | 
THIS i is the proper time to gather lettice-ſeed. 
The Gardener who/is curious about his feeds will 
lay each ſort a You ſhould alſo gather onion 
and beet- ſeeds. ave the ſeed in its cod till you 
want to ſow it, andothen cub it out. You muſt 
now re · plant ſuccory, and bind thoſe that were re- 
2 in July. Take care not to tie them too 
ard at top, for feat they ſnould burſt in the mid- 
dle; for by long experience I have found it beſt 
to take care of loch plants. So radiſhes for the 
autumn, and char vile for winter and ſpring. Wa- 
ter all your plants and herbs that want it; as ſuc- 
cory, radiſhes, &. Cut off the ſtalks from the 
plants of the artichoaks you have gathered, for 
— are uſeleſs. Sow ſpinage as in the laſt month, 
and when it is came up, water it often, Gather 
8 that are deſigned for your winter ſtore. 
hen you find that your onions have left off 
growing, you muſt lay them down, and onions 
will thrive afterwards. A Gardener who is in- 
duſtrious will always in this month dig his bor- 
ders, and along his walks a third time, and hough 
the alleys of his beds: this work is very neceſſary, 
for the reaſons I have laid down in the ſecond 
part. You muſt not fail to plant white winter 
cabbage. You ſhould begin about St Matthew's 
day to ſow white onion ſeed, that you may have 
ſome in May the next year; but you muſt not fow 


a great quantity, for fear of its running up to 
ſeed. 


Gardener's 
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eee Wark in 8 ” 
500 begin now to bind collyflowers 400 cel- 
ly: nor muſt you forget to bank em up with 
earth, to whiten them, and cut off the tops, that 
the reſt of the plants may row the better. It is 
in this month you muſt pul up your onions to dry 
them, if you did not do it at che latter end of Au- 
go You muſt be ſure to tread the leaves of 
dots, as beds of | beets, parſnips, carrots, and 
they will thrive after it. Tou ſhould now cover 
over your Spaniſh cardoins with ftrawy/ to whiten 
them, and to hinder their being broken by the 
high winds. I adviſe you to bank them up well 
with earth; and ſtill bind your collyflowers about 
with ſtraw. In the beginning of this month ſow 
white onion ſeed, to have them after thoſe you 
ſow' d in Auguſt; alſo plant aprons, for the winter 
and ſpring. - 


Gardener's Work in October. 

vo ſhould this month break up your beds, 
and lay the mould apart; as alſo the rotten dung 
to be put upon the beds where you deſign to ſow 
ſeed, or ſet plants next ſpring. You now plant 
your young ſtrawberries in borders and beds, that 
they may bring forth fruit the next year. Like- 
wiſe plant borders of fine herbs. I believe they 
would do better if they were planted at the latter 
end of March, when commonly the froſts are over. 
I have always found it ſo. 


Gardener's Work in November. 

IN this month the Gardener muſt begin his 
winter's work withour fail. I ſhall put him in a 
way to do it according to the quality of the earth. 
Thoſe who have trees to plant in a weak ſoil, or 

| in a free one, which i is neither hot nor cold, ſho = | 
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be ſure to do it in this month, for the reaſons 
mentioned elſewhere. They ſhould alſo let dung 
be carried to be laid over the earth at the foot of 
each tree they plant. When the tops of aſpara- 

us begin to ſeed, you muſt not cut them till the 
eed is red; if you do it ſooner, the next year's 
growth will miſcarry, and they will ſhoot but little 
in the ſpring. You muſt begin to bank up with 
earth your artichoaks in ſoils that are not moiſt z 
for if they are, and you ſhould then do it, the 
ſtocks would grow rotten during the winter. As 
for thoſe that-grow in ſuch a ſoil, you muſt con- 
tent yourſelf with covering them with dry dung, 
or dry litter. 


Gardener's Work in December. 

IN this month you may raiſe ſome few herbs 
for ſallad in hot-beds, which nevertheleſs cannot 
be done but with glaſſes. You may ſow pou 
now, provided you do it in a good place of ſhel- 
ter, that you may have ſome early. And to pre- 
ſerve them from the froſt, you ought to cover 
them. This work may likewiſe be done in De- 
cember and January, ſo that it is needleſs to men- 
tion it here again. l 


THAT you may improve the fruit of your 
garden to the beſt advantage, obſerve the follow- 
ing directions for making ſundry pleaſant and uſe- 
ful things in a family. | | Þ: 


To make Elder Berry Wine, which in Scotland we 
| call Buntry Berries. 

TAKE full two pecks of berries, picked from 
the ſtalks, and perfectly ripe; put them upon the 
fire with eight gallons of water, and when boiled 
two or three minutes, ſtrain them through a ſieve. 
Then take the liquor, _ twenty eight pn, 

' | of 
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of ſugar mixed with it. Set all upon the fire, and 
boil it about a quarter of an hour; then ſtrain it 
off, and put it in any veſſel. Put into it a little 
bit of toaſted bread, covered over with yeaſt to 
ſet it a working. Then put in three pounds of Ma- 
laga raiſins; and after it has done working, put 
the bung in cloſe. 
This wine ſuits winter beſt, and is commonly 
drank warm. | 
| To make Currant Jelly. | 
PICK your currans clean; then put them in a 
Jarr ; and being ſtopped cloſe, put it in a pot of 
cold water, and let it boil flow an hour or two, 
till the juice is all out of the currants. Then ſtrain 
it through a cloth, and put in two pounds of ſu- 
gar for one pint of juice. Then ſer it over a gentle 
fire, and let it ſimmer for about half an hour, and 
keep conſtantly ſkimming it. When cold, pour 
it into glaſſes or pots, covered with white paper 
very cloſe. : | 


To make Currant Wine, which in Scotland are called 

Ft | . Riſſers. | 
TAKE three pecks of currants, ſqueeze them 
in a tub of water, to get out the juice, then pour 
the juice upon twenty eight pounds of ſugar. Pour 
it into a veſſel, and to make it up nine gallons, 
waſh and ſqueeze the ſtalks with clean water ; af- 


ter which, 1t will-work up all the filth out of the 
bung-hole. 


* 


N. B. You are to pierce it about the middle, 
as it contains much grounds; to prevent which, 

let it ſtand an hour or two after tis ſqueezed, that 
the grounds may ſettle to the bottom, which will 
alſo prevent waſting your ſugar. _ 


. 
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33 To make Cider. 833 
FOR one Hogſhead take twelve buſhels of ap- 
ples, grind or bruiſe them thoroughly ; then put 
them in a hair bag, or inſtead of a hair cloth, 
put .it in rows of ſtraw and apples. Then preſs 
out the juice, after which, ſtrain it clear off, and 
ut it in the caſk. In about a fortnight's time rack 
it off, if fair weather; if not, you are to wait till 
the weather ſettle. Then throw two handfuls of 
horſe beans in it. | nes” 
To make it clean, and fit for keeping, mix your 
apples half ſweet and half ſowr; and when fully 
ſettled, put in it fix or eight pounds of treacle, 
which will make it of a bright colour. Obſerve, 
that every ſort of apples are not equally juicy, and 


conſequently, of thoſe that are leaſt ſo there muſt 


be a larger quantity. 


To make Orange Shrub. 

SQUEEZE oranges till you have two quarts 
of juice, then ſtrain it off; and having prepared 
three pounds of ſugar, put it in an earthen or ſtone 
pan, and pour the juice over it, Let it ſtand till 
the ſugar is diſſolved, only ſtir it frequently; then 
put it in a caſk, with a gallon of rum, and ſhake 
it frequently for a few days. Let it ſtand a week 
or two, and then rack it off. ; | 

N. B. The finer: your ſugar, the better will 
your ſhrub be; but if you ſqueeze your fruit too 


much, it will be the more unpallatable, and taſte 


of the peel. 


| To make Raiſin Wine. 

YOU muſt allow three hundred pounds of rai- 
fins to the hogſhead,, or to every gallon of water 
five pounds of fruit. Put them in a maſh-tub, 
and when they begin to ferment, be ſure to ſtir 

3 them 


a 1 
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them often. Let them ſtand twelve or fourteen 
days, then preſs them off, and put the liquor in 
your caſk, leaving the bung open about four days. 
Keep it fill'd up. Then ſtop it down, leaving 
your vent-ſpike looſe a few days. Afterwards 
draw it out occaſionally, to ſee if it wants vent. 
Let it ſtand a year, and if-you think it not fine 
enough, rack it into another caſk, and fine it. 


Another Way. | 

TO a gallon of water put ſeven pounds of 
raiſins. Pick off the large ſtalks, and give them 
a ſlight chop, ſo as to bruiſe them; bur *tis not 
good to cut them too ſmall. Put them in the 
water, and let them ſtand twelve or fourteen days, - 
and ftrain them twice or thrice each day. Then 
drain it off as fine as you can, put it into your 
veſſel, and let it work, keeping it filled up with 
the ſame; but if you have not ſufficient, get a 
pint or a quart of tavern white wine to ſupply 
the deficiency. When, you find it has pretty well 
done hiſſing, ſtop it down faſt, and let it ſtand 
about ſix months. If it be fine, bottle it off; if 
not, put ſome dry hops into your veſſel, about 
two ounces to two gallons, giving it a gentle ſtir 
at the top. Stop it down, and it will be fine very 
ſoon; after which; bottle it off: but you ſhould 
not drink it till after it has been a twelve-month 


"ti old in the bottles. 


When you have any kind of liquor to bottle, 
be ſure your bottles be clean, and well dried. Ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, ſeven dozen of bottles hold 
eighteen gallons, which is a kilderkin of beer. 
That you may Know the meaſure of each caſk by 
its name, I have for a help inſerted them. 


Beer 
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Beer Meaſure. Wine Meaſure. 


2 Pints 1 Quart a * 

4 Quarts 1 Gallon 2 Pints l cart 

9 Gall. . Ii Firkin 4 Qarts 1 Gallon 
- is 


2 Firk. { A Kilderkin 1 1 >. 
2 Kild. 1 Barrel 2 Bea 1 Pipe 
3 Bar. e 1 Ton 


N. B. Beer meaſure holds about one fifth more 
in quantity than Wine Meaſure. 5 


For the help of thoſe who have gardens to mea- 
ſure, I have alſo inſerted, 


Land Meaſure. 


12 Inches Foot 

3 Foot Nee 

5 © Yards is C1 Perch or Pole 
40 Square Perches 1 Rood 

4 Roods 1 Acre 


Having thus informed you of your work in 

the garden, &c. the next perſon I ſhall addreſs 
myſelf to will be the 

V. Shopman, or Porter. 8838 to oblige | 


your maſter's cuſtomers; but take not upon you 


to give anſwers, but by orders from one or other 
of the ſhop. Neither intrude partnerſhip with 
them in converſation; this may perhaps give of- 
tence. And even though your maſter, or maſters 
(as every one in the ſhop or compting-houſe may 
be called) permit. you to be familiar when alone, 
you ought to keep your diſtance when any other 
perſon is preſent. 

Be always ready to oblige your miſtreſs; and 
do not exalt yourſelf by boaſting that her meſſage, 
&c. is not your work. If you have orders to do 
nothing exceeding your ſtrength or capacity, you 
are your own adverſary if you refuſe; yea, even 
when you have leiſure time, give what affiſtance 
you find proper to the maids; if they be good, 


F-'2 you 
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you cannot do too much to oblige; and if bad, 
good · natured actions will make them better. Ano- 
ther benefit you may reap by obliging the fair 
ſex, and that is, you may ingratiate yourſelf ſo 
far in their favour as to be eſteemed by them to 
your credit and happineſs alſo op 

When you are ſent with a letter or meſſage, 
make haſte with your anſwer: you know not what 
the conſequence may be, and how much your 
maſter may ſuffer by your negligence; and never 
offer to break open a ſeal, for it is an unpardon- 
able crime. | 


As the following receipts may be of ſome ſer- 
Vice to you, I ſhall inſert them. 
To make good Liquid Shoe Blacking. 
TAKE two quarts of beer or ale (a ſcots pint) 
and four ounces of ſheep or kid leather parings; 
boil them to the half, and drain it through a ſieve 
or cloth. Then put the liquor upon the fire, with 
two ounces of brown ſugar candy, and four ounces 
of ivory, black; boil them two or three minutes 
till mixed, then pour it in any thing which ſuits 
you beſt. Stir it ſome time in cooling; and when 
cold, ſtroke your ſoft bruſh with the ſtick. Af- 
ter you have blacked your ſhoes, clear them by 
rubbing them with a dry bruſh, which will make 
them ſhine, | 
A Receipt for Ball Shoe Blacking. 
TAKE eight ounces of white ſoap, eight 
ounces of bees wax, and four ounces of brown 
ſugar candy; melt them together till liquid, then 
put in five or ſix ounces of ivory or lamp black; 
and when thoroughly mixed, roll it together with 
your hand, and put ſome brown paper or a rag 
round it. | 
You muſt have three ſhoe-bruſhes; one for rub- 
bing off the dirt,. another for blacking, and a third 
for making them bright after being black'd. _ 


1 
all together will not coſt upwards of twelve or 
ſixteen pence, and will ſerve one Gentleman ten 
years, uſed every day. 


N. B. If you put oil in your blacking, br. 
ſhoe tops will ſpoil your ſtockings; you therefore 


had better ſoften the upper - leather with a little oth, 
where the leather is in danger of renting. 


VI. Maid Servants. If any of you chance to 
be a Lady's maid, take care that you have your 
Lady's wearing apparel in readineſs, every thing 
in its proper place, which will make it eafy for 
you when ſhe is a dreſſing, and will alſo repreſent 
you favourably unto her. Fake care that none 
of the things which you have che charge of be 
wanting, leſt you be brought to diſgrace; and to 
prevent this, look frequently over your inventory. 
Be ſure to keep yourſelf clean, which will be to 
your own credit and your miſtreſs*s ſatisfaction. 

Prepare every room and bed as ſoon as poſſible, 
not knowing how ſoon they may be wanted, 
which is uncertain; but alſo leſt you be otherwiſe 
engaged, and. not have time for ſo doing. 

Beware of revealing your miſtreſs's ſetrets, even 
to your moſt intimate friend, leſt thereby you be- 
come juſtly the object of her diſpleaſure, abhorred 

by every wiſe perſon, and diſcharged with diſ- 


Never miſrepreſent any perſon unto her, leſt 
you diſturb the peace of the family. Let there- 


fore your familiarity be confined to ſubjects which 
will give her no uneaſineſs; and beware of affect- 
ing her mind with jealouſy and ſuſpicions, for it 
will be a means to deprive her of the happineſs of 
life, which all your ſervices ean never balance. 

Beware of uſurping over your fellow ſervants, 
for thereby you-may' be abhorred, and ſpewed out 

ol the family like gall and wormwood, 


F 4 As 


As it is generally the buſineſs of the Lady 's 
| maid to buy in neceſſaries for the family, 1 Vil 


_— 


in this place give you the form of a Houſe - keep- 


er's bill, containing ſuch articles as are generally 


wanted in a family; hoping it may be of ſervice to 
| thoſe who have not been practiſed in drawing up 


ſuch accounts. 


for the ſame purpoſe. 


A oy 18 ſmall Matters laid out 9 a Tuſclrer 
* 


Ai 16. 5 lb. of Beet, at 3d. 1—0 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Butter 1 lb. 
Sand Sh: 


| Matches — 


Greens — 
Eggs — — 
A quartern Loaf 
Gravy Beef, 2 lb. 
Brick Duſt — 


8 Ib. Beef, at 3 d. 4 
Black Lead 
A '- 


Sal, 1 Per woo 
Butter, 9 . 
A Birch Broom 
Sallad — 

7 Ib. Mutton, at 3d. 
4 Ib. Muſtard < 
2 Ib. Pepper — 
5 Ib. Veal, at ;d. 2 
2 lb. Bacon 8 
Turnips, 1 bunch — 
2 FowIs . 
er,. 
7 lb. Pork, at 3 d. z 


2 


A Quarter of Lamb 
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Carried over 
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The Waſher-woman's bill is added 


4, 


A eh —τ 


"0 


In} 


Brought over 
3 Ib. Potatoes | 
Fiſh — 
2. Ducke 
2 lb. Gravy Beef — 
A Salla 

Eggs — 


— 


il 2 
The Waſherwoman's Bill. 


3 Fine Shirt LLL 
7 Smocks — 
7 Stocks — — 
3 Neckcloths — 
5 Pair of Sheets —— 
7 Fine Towels — 
6 Table- cloths — 
7 Napkin?C3.- 
2 Breakfaſt Cloths. 
3 Coarſe Towels — 
5 Pillow Caſes — 
7 Pair of Stockings 
9 -Duſters.. — anno 
4 Handkerchief mm_ 
2 Long Towels — 
3 Knife-clotbss — 
3 Night- cas 


5 Aprons — 


* 
. 3 my 
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As my whole defire is to make things plain and 
eaſy for ſervants, I ſhall next ſuppoſe you received 
two Guineas of your miſtreſs, and are to give her 


Ta] $ 
back the change, after paying for the foregoing 
things. You are to ſet down the two Guineas re- 
_ ceived firſt, as it is the largeſt ſum, and then your 
thirty one Shillings and four-pence under, Which 
being ſubtracted, will ſhew the balance due to 
your miſtreſs. 


Received Auguſt 15,1753 · of my miſtreſs— C. 2 2 © 
Laid out for the houſe's uſe . 11 43 
Remains in hand not laid out — o 10 7 
To prove it, add the two mall ſums together, | 

and if right, they will be two Guineas L.2 2 0 


But ſuppoſe you received only a Guinea; to find 
out how much you want, place firſt what you have 
laid out, —  {.11 4; 


Received of Money — =— 1 1 © 
You have to receive of your bill — o 10 4 } 


To prove if you be right, obſerve 5 
the former rule, by adding them 
both together _—_ — . 1 17 4 þ 


2 


Now ſuppoſe you add the two bills together, 
ſee how your account ſtands. | | 

The Houſe Bl — . — /. 111 42 

The Waſher-woman's Bill — o1 12 


You want Sixpence more, ſuppoſing : + 
vou received Two Guineas | 


To make yourſelf eaſy, and keep your ac- 
counts clear, fet down all your whole bills in one. 
For example, ſuppoſe you have ſix different bills 
to be paid, write down the-total- of each in the 
following manner, and then add them all up to- 

gether, with your houſe bill, thus; 


The 
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| 4 4 
The Butcher's Bill is — — 1 7 © 
The Baker's Bill — — 0 6 10 
The Waſher-woman's Bill. — o 9 2 
The Poulterer's Bil!“ — o 10 © 
The Fiſhmonger's Bil! — — 0 13 o 
The Green-woman's Bill! — — 0 5 © 

The Houſe Bil!“ — 017 3 
4 4 * 3 


By obſerving theſe . however mean and 
trifling they may appear to others; yet to you 


who are not practiſed, they may be of ſervice, as 
a guide to a child who cannot walk. 


I have here ſet down the names of the different 
Joints of mear, &c. tor a hel to you when ſent 


to market, as ſtrangers are often apt to forget or 
miſtake them. 
B E E F. 


An Ox Cheek is half the head. 


The Shin is cut off the veiny kncckle of the 
fore quarter. 


Ribs of Beef are cut off the fore quarter. 
The Sirloin is cut off the chine part of the hind | 
quarter, 


Rump of. Beef is part of the chine, and j joins to 
the ſirloin. 


Buttock of Beef is the thick piece of the per 
part of the thigh. 

The Ach-bone joins to the buttock. 

The Thick Flank comes off one ſide the Wc 

Brisket comes off the belly part of the ribs, 

Veiny Piece is off the veiny part of thick flank. 

Thin Flank is the belly piece from the brifket, 
and comes off the thin part of the thick flank and 


veiny piece. 


Mouſe Buttock is a piece cut from between the 
buttock and les. be BACON 
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| BACON. | 
Hock of Bacon is cut off the hind or fore leg. 
The Beſt is the thin or belly end of the ribs. 
MDUT TON. 
The Head, with the Heart, Lights, and Liver. 

A Shoulder is the fore leg cut from the fore 

uarter. 

A Neck, the fore quarter next after the ſhoul- 
der is-cut from it. 

I the belly end of the ribs cut from the 
nec 
A Leg, cut from the hind quarter. 

A Loin, the hind quarter after the leg is cut 
from it. 

A Chine is the two loins not ſeparated. 

N. B. Lamb comes under the ſame names, only 
the neck and breaſt being commonly together, is 

called a Coaſt, or Ribs of Lamb. 
5 E 

Leg of Pork i is the hind leg cut from the Join, 

Spring of Pork is the fore leg. 

A Fote Loin is cut off from the ſpring. 

A Hind Loin is cut from the hind quarter after 
the leg is cut from it. 

$14. Bak Lo 
Calves Head. 
Shoulder of Veal is the fore leg cut from the 
neck and breaſt, 
Neck of Veal is the ribs of the fore quarter. 
Breaſt of Veal is the belly part of the ribs from 
the neck | 
of Veal is the leg cut whole from the loin. 
Fillet of Veal is the leg when the knuckle i is 
cut off 
EKlnuckle of Veal is cut off from the fillet. 
Loin of Veal is the hind quarter cut from _ 


| the leg. 
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5 POULTRY. 
A Turkey. A Fowl. A Pullet. A Capon. 
A Chicken. A Rabbit. A Hare. A Partridge. 


A Woodcock.  Larks. A Gooſe. A Duck. 


Gooſe Giblets. A Pigeon. A Wood Pigeon. 
EE RSS x, 2388 
Parfley. Thime. . Onions. Sage. Aſparagus. 
Turnips. Parſnips. Carrots. Savoys. Sprouts. 
Colly-flowers. Potatoes. Sellary. Beet Roots. 
Pot Herbs. Peas. Beans. Spinage. Sallad. 
Cucumbers. Artichoaks. Endive. - | 


Tf any of you happen to be Cook Maids, your 
early riſing will be neceſſary, that you may have 
your rooms, braſſes, and other things clean, be- 
fore you have orders for dinner. Be careful to 
have your fire prepared in time, that you may 
have no hindrance when you are to ſet about 


dinner. 


Keep your kitchen and furniture as clean as 
poſſible, which will be an ornament to it, and a 
credit to you. Though it is not required to be 
like the parlour, yet tis neceſſary to keep it clean, 
as more people reſort thereto than any other room 
in the houſe. And as this qualification of clean- 
lineſs recommends maids to the other ſex, and en- 
gages men to honourable intimacy with them, I 
hope it is ſufficient to- prevail on maids to be mind- 
ful of their duty. | | Bins 

If your miſtreſs, or houſe-keeper, profeſs to 
underſtand cookery, whether rightly or not, your 
beſt way will be to ſubmit thereto; mean time 
expect, that what is right ſhe will have the praiſe 
of, and what is wrong you muſt bear the blame. 

As tor Houſe Maids, they have need to employ 
both their hands and eyes; the one to get their 
work donc, and be clean in proper time, and go 
to your-Lady's room, and do ſome bye jobbs = 

| er 
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her maid, or to go to the kitchen, and lend a 
hand to the Cook ; and in the mean time uſe your 
eyes well, that ſo you may be able to embrace an 
opportunity of a Chamber Maid or Cook's place, 
when it offers, | 

I ſhall not enter upon particulars, as I only aim 
at giving @ few directions for helps to thoſe who 
cannot undertake any places, but thoſe of all ſorts 
of work, who are perhaps to ſeek in many things 
which they will be obliged to do; but this I ſhall 
defer a little, and preſume to adviſe one and all of 


you, whether Chamber-Maid, Cook, or Houſe- | 


Maid, not to be backward. in aſſiſting their fel- 
Jow-ſervants. Do not wait till deſired, but ra- 
ther aſk what you can beſt do to forward the work : 
and if the perſon who has the weight of the work 
upon them do not know how to do it, be not 
wanting with your advice. Theſe things not only 
engages fellow-ſervants, but even maſters and miſ- 
treſſes. I might add, that when you leave your 
place, it will be an addition to your character, 
that you are a peaceable ſervant, and obliging to 
your fellow ſervants. | 
Another advice I preſume to offer is, Let no 
man encroach upon your chaſtity ; for many wo- 
men hinder their own good fortune by granting 
men too eaſy acceſs to them. You are therefore 
to conſider, that if any man have a real regard for 
you, and you prudently deſpiſe his looſe attempts, 
you will thereby draw out his affections to you, 
ſo that at laſt he will make love to you upon ho- 
nourable terms. Nothing is more common, than 
for women to be deſpiſed by thoſe admirers they 
have allowed too great freedoms to; therefore 
reject all looſe diſcourſe and actions. If a man 
pretends love to your perſon, the law gives him 
acceſs honourably; if to gratify his luſt, it is 
only kifling a Judas, who would rather hear of 
. your 
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your burial, than that you ſhould prove with 
child. I know this doctrine will ſound badly in 
the ears of ſome rakes and whoremongers in this 
place, who ſupport and defend this vice, and in 
whoſe mouths are commonly ſome favourite argu- 
ments, for which they have digged to the very 
bottom of hell; in anſwer to which, paſſing by 
many, I ſhall only mention the following, avoid- 
ing the breaking through modeſty and decency as 
much as I can. 

Firſt Defence of Fornication.] It is no crime for 
a man to embrace an opportunity to gratify his 
paſſion with any woman, whether ſhe be bond or 
tree. | 


Anſwer.) Pray, Sir, be ſo good as to put your- 
ſelf in the place of the injured perſon. For in- 
ſtance z Suppoſe I were to debauch any woman of 
your kindred, would you juſtify me, and approve 
of my conduct as a piece of manhood and bravery 
or would you not rather ſwear revenge againſt me, 
and reſent it, as did Jacob's two ſons with the 
Hivite, and Abſalom with his brother Amnon? If 
ſo, you no more act like Gentlemen, or reaſon- 
able creatures; but like unto animals, who are 
governed neither by law, reaſon, nor regularity. 

Second Defence.] Men and women cohabiting 
together cannot be called irregular, or tranſgre 
ſors of the law ; but rather obeying the command 
of God, who ſaid to our firſt parents, Be fruitful; 
multiply, and repleniſh the earth. Now 1s any 
thing more clear, than that this is a duty incumbent 
upon all mankind? _ 

Second Anſwer.) Did not the ſame God, the life 
and law-giver, command you to do unto others 
as you would they ſhould do unto you? Is not this 
command as binding upon you as the other? Why 
then do not you obey it? But there is too much 
ground to doubt, that you neither fear him, nor 
ph regard 
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regard his laws; elſe you would not act ſo oppoſite 
thereto. Mean time you are to obſerve, that when 

the law was given to be fruitful, there was only 
one male; and, as an help meet for him, one fe- 
male. When he preſerved a remnant from the 
deſtruction of the flood, there was for each male a 
female. When the tribe of Benjamin was de- 
ſtroyed to ſix hundred men, they were allowed to 
take each one of the daughters of 1/rael for the pre- 
ſervation of that tribe. And I believe it will 
puzzle your brains to find out an eſtabliſhed rule 
condemning thoſe examples. But now as we are 
upon that ſubject, I will preſume to aſk one civil 
queſtion, and that is, Suppoſe our Britifh Mari- 
ners ſhould find an iſland deſolate, 'and intended 
to have it inhabited, would they ſend ten men for - 
one woman, or ten women for one man? Or 
would they not rather ſend- equal of both? And 
ſuppoſing they arrived, would promiſcuous co- 
habiting anſwer that end ſo well as every man's 
having his own wife? TI believe theſe queſtions 
put to the wildeſt rake in London, will not be 
anſwered in the negative, 'But to come ſamewhat 
cloſer to the point; Do you not, by common 
courſe of whoredom, if not corrupt, at leaſt weaken 
the bodies of women, ſo that they rarely have any 
iſſue, Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that by the pro- 
* miſcuous intercourſe of men, conception can be ex- 
pected. I was once in company with a man, who 
being ſpoiled (as he juſtly deſerved) with the evil 
diftemper, declared that he was one of nine who 
had to do with one woman the ſame night. Now do 
you ſuppoſe it poſſible for ſuch a creature to have 
a child? Was it not rather defiling her body, and 
preventing her from ever being a mother? Ano- 
ther queſtion I would aſk, is, 50 not you, inſtead 
of being fruitful as you pretend, in the act of co- 
habiting with private women, where there is any 
| probability 
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probability of iſſue, do what in you lies to 
vent it; and even when diſappointed, is it not 
their conſtant ſtudy to procure an untimely birth? 
Is this, I ſay, the way to multiply, and repleniſb 
the earth? Or is it not rather doing what is in 

your power to bring the world unto an end? 
Another cuſtom with you rakes and whore-maſters 
in this great city, is, to uſe your endeavours oy - 

drugs to inflame your nature to a moſt violent paſ- 
ſion and defire towards women; and when you are 
with the objects of your Juſt, you act liker unto 
brutes, as you are, than reaſonable creatures. Now 
do you ſuppoſe this will any ways anſwer that pre- 
tended end? Or is it not rather a weakning your 
nature, and rendering you incapable of being an 
help-meet for the wife of your boſom, if you ever 
have one? Theſe are the fruits of whore-maſters 
and raking youths, whoſe conſtitutions are often 
eighty, when their years ſcarce exceed forty ; and 
conſequently their wives are widows, though they 
have live huſbands. | | | 
Third Defence.) It is thought by the wiſer part 
of mankind, that women's deſires to the other ſex 
may be as great as thoſe of men to them; and if 
ſo, it is a duty incumbent on men thus to provide 
for them; eſpecially thoſe who have no viſible 
chance of being taken proper care of, | 
Third Anfwer.] It is the misfortune of many va- 
tuable women to have neither the advantage of 
beauty or fortune, which, generally ſpeaking, en- 
gages mens attention to their virtues. Thele alone 
are the objects, and which you ſhould ſupply bet- 
ter than by rendering them more and more deſ- 
piſed. For inſtance, were you to give out of your 
large fortunes as much money to ſuch women as, 
' would be a reaſonable portion for them, this would 
ſoon engage men of honeſt principles to make 
honourable propoſals to "_ in a lawful ways 
| t 
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But generally ſpeaking, thoſe women may live to 
the end of time unmarried, or periſh for want of 
neceſſaries, before your bowels of compaſſion 
would move you to do them good in an honeſt 
way. If a whore-maſter can any ways obtain a 
beauty, he will never pay his court to a perſon 
who has nothing but her virtue to recommend her ; 
and if at any time he forceth himſelf into the arms 
of ſuch a one, it is neither love to her perſon, 
nor virtue, but to gratify his luſtful appetite ; and 
Woo, it is the moſt wicked, ungenerous, and cruel 
act which a man can be guilty of to a woman, ex- 
cept taking away her life. Nay, it were better to 
kill a woman at once, than ruin them by whore- 
dom. | 
I mighthere add, by way of caution, that a man 
pretending love to a woman is ſomewhat like unto a 
child going into an orchard, and takes fancy to one 
particular apple. The Gardener, willing to oblige 
the child, gives him one to taſte; which, after taſt- 
ing, he diſregards, and looks round the gardens for 
other fruit that he imagines will pleaſe him better. 
No had the Gardener wiſely conſidered, and put 
the proper value upon that fruit which the child firſt 
wiſhed for, he might have made a good market; 
which, by ſatisfying the child's curioſity, he un- 
fortunately prevented. Now this compariſon ex- 
actly ſuits the preſent ſubject; for when a man's 
fancy is fixed upon any one woman, if he obtain 
acceſs to her perſon, he immediately wants to ſa- 
tisfy his curioſity with another, and conſequently 
lays aſide all honourable deſigns with her. Give 
me leave to relate a very true ftory, which may 
ſerve as a caution to young women, and which they 
never can reflect too frequently upon. 
A perſon of diſtinction took a liking to a young 
Lady, but whether his love was real or deceitful 
the event will ſhew. Having found every art to 
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debauch her ineffectual, he propoſed to marty her; 
the wedding day was fixed, and every thing pre- 
pared for the ſolemnity; but the evening before 
the marriage he ſaid to her, My Dear, as we are 
to be married to-morrow, it is not material tho? 
« we bed together to-night: we are the ſame as 
married, excepting the ceremony, which ſhall 
© be to-morrow morning.“ The young Lady, 
like the Gardener with his fruit, obliged his Lord- 
ſhip, and went with him to bed; but in the morn- 
ing, when ſhe propoſed to ſend for the Miniſter, 
he ſaid, ..* Madam, you may give yourſelf no 
* trouble as to that, for I have obtained what I 
wanted, and am determined never to matry a 
* whore.” He made good his word, for ſhe was 
from that time forth deſpiſed by him. 

From this example I would have every young 
woman take warning, as they love their own in- 
tereſt, and follow the pattern of one of their ſex 
in Scotland, who had been ſolicited from time 
to time by her admirer to give him acceſs to her, 
which ſhe obſtinately refuſed. Ar laſt, having 
been aſked in church, they were to be married; 
and being together, ſettling their affairs for the 
wedding, he made his propoſals to her in the ſame 
manner as the fore- mentioned Nobleman; but ſhe 
ſtarted ſundry inconveniencies, and propoſed, as 
they were not to meet again before they met at 
church to be married, they would firſt ſettle all 
other affairs, and then go to a more commodious 
place, which ſhe mentioned. Accordingly, when 
every thing was agreed upon, they removed to - 
go to another place; and he going firſt, not know- 
ing her deſign, ſhe bolted the door after him, and 
ſaid through the key hole, « My Dear, go home; 
„and what you want will be a treat for us both 
upon the wedding day.” 
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Now I refer to the candid reader, whether of 
thoſe two Ladies acted moſt prudently, and whe- 
ther theſe inſtances are not ſuitable to the ſubject. 
If any of you be ſo unfortunate as to be at- 
tacked rudely by any man, never receive money 
of him. Tis common for men, when they have 
violently obtained their ends upon a woman's per- 
ſon, to ſilence or ſatisfy them with money; by 
which they are acquitted, and conſequently, ſave 
their lives, which the law condemns for forcing a 
woman. If therefore women would in ſuch caſes 
deſpiſe every favour of men, they might have it 
in their power to bring them to juſtice, which is 
often prevented by this artful practice of men, 
who know that by a Shilling, a Crown, or aGui- 
| nea, they have law on their ſide, and the poor 
injured woman hiſs*d out of court, and the charge 
of a law - ſuit to pay into the bargain. „ 
] have likewiſe learned by the peruſal of trials, 
that when girls have been inhumanly abuſed, and 
every circumſtance clear, that the council againſt 
her have aſked ſuch odd queſtions to puzzle and 
confound her, that ſhe has hardly known what 
ſhe has ſaid; and if by chance any unguarded word 
drops from her mouth, it is immediately ſnatched 
up, and made a handle of againſt her even to-her 
condemnation. Let therefore every woman in 
ſuch caſes hold by truth, and anſwer no dark queſ- 
tions. | 
Having thus given ſome advice to young wo- 
men in regard to their behaviour to the contrary 
ſex, I will return to our old ſubject, namely, to 
give a few inſtructions to ſuch Maid-Servants as 
are unqualified for any places but ſmall families, 
commonly called places of all work. 
Now as the whole work of the houſe relies upon 
vou, it is your duty, and abſolutely neceſſary, 
that you know a little of every thing to be done in 


a 
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a ſmall family; I ſhall therefore recommend to 
you the foregoing weak, but well-intended hints, 
directed to Maids and Footmen; and as I flatter 
myſelf it may poſſibly be of uſe to you, I ſhall 
here add a few more. 3 | 
Firſt, As none but ſmall families, generally 
ſpeaking, put up with one Maid, ſo you'll have 
occaſion to be much with your miſtreſs; but tho? 
this be the caſe, and ſhe perhaps of a free diſpo- 
ſition, beware of uſing much familiarity with her, 
leſt you be deſpiſed for your want of ſenſe in not 
keeping to the diſtance of your ſtation, and ſo 
prove hurtful to you in a new place. 
Secondly, If you are aſked, whether you can 
do a thing, never ſay poſitively you can do it; 
but ſay, you will uſe your beſt endeavours, and 
hope to do it. And if any thing be amiſs, never 
ſtand to vindicate yourſelf; for moſt miſtreſſes will 
have it their own way, be it right or wrong; and 
a ſervant muſt expect to be rebuked, not only for 
a ſmall, or for no fault, but even for doing what 
was their duty, or at leaſt what they did for the 
beſt, and with a good deſign. 
* Thirdly, When your ſtairs, balluſtrades, or the 
Kirting-board of your rooms or doors, are dull 
painted, and being dark coloured look red; take 
a piece of woollen cloth, wet it with a little lintſeed 
oil, and rub thoſe places over. Let it not be 
touched for ſome time, that the oil may dry inz 
after this rub it with a hard bruſh till it Cl 
Scour your braſſes with leather and brick duſt, 
or the duſt of charcoal; but if much tarniſhed, 
wet it with a bit of lemmon juice, orange, or vine- 
gar, before you rub it with the brick duſt, Clean 
and dry them, if they are to lye long by: but if 
braſs or ſteel are to be laid up, after being tho» ' 
roughly cleaned, rub them all over with mutton 
ſuet, which will preſerve them for years. 
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When you lay your 2 1 5% a ſecond time, 
be ſure to fold it up ſtreight, 2 it with a 
little water, and, if you have no napkin - preſs, 
cover it with a board, by which it will be Emoothed 
againſt it be wanted. 
When you want to have your hearth, fides of 
your chimney, or back of the grate, ſhine like 
ſteel, mix black lead, whites of eggs, and vinegar, 
with which rub it all over, then rub it well with a 
hard bruſh. But to make your fire-place white, 
do it over with tobacco-pipe clay, melted with 
warm water, 


N. B. A painter's bruſh is moſt proper to do 
them with. 

As to Cookery, you muſt obſerve as a general 
rule, to put all falt meat in cold water, and freſh 
meat into the pot when boiling, and put ſalt into 
the water where freſh fiſh or greens are to be boiled. 
A large buttock of beef ſalted ſhould be waſhed 


and ſoked ſome hours before put into the pot; 
bacon the ſame; and a ham ſhould be laid in ſoke 


overnight, 


Suppoſing Wr is to be got ready againſt a cer- 
tain time, and you have any of the following diſhes 
to dreſs; take care your fire is in good order, and 

put them in the ot, or on the ſpit, according to 
the time they will take up, as follows. 


Diſhes that require @ Quarter of an Hour roaſting, 


Partridges roaſted. 
Pigeons roaſted, 


Fonts that require Half an Hour ireftng. 
Leg of Lamb boiled, of five pounds. 


A ſmall Fowl, or a Chicken, roaſted or boiled. 
A Rabbet roaſted. 


| a. boiled, 
Joints 
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Diſhes that require Three n Ga an Hour. 
A large Fowl roaſted. 
Ditto boiled. 
A Rabbet boiled. 
N. B. A Pig roaſted takes a full Hour. 


| Diſhes requiring an Hour and a Quarter, 
A Gooſe. | 
A Turkey boiled. 


Foints requiring an Hour and an Half. | 
A Neck of Mutton boiled, of ſeven pounds. 
A Neck of Veal roaſted. 
A Breaſtof Veal roaſted, of ten pounds. 
A Neck of Veal boiled, of nine pounds. 
A Leg of Lamb boiled, of nine pounds. 
A Hare roaſted. 
A Turkey roaſted. 


Fonts requiring Two Hours. 


Leg of Mutton boiled, of eight pounds. 
Shoulder of Mutton roaſted, of ten pounds. 
Leg of Mutton roaſted, of ten pounds. 
A Chine roaſted, of twelve pounds, 

A Loin of Veal roaſted, of eleven pounds. 
A Knuckle of Veal boiled, of ſix pounds. 

A Loin of Pork roaſted, of eleven pounds. 
A Leg of Pork boiled, of ten pounds. 


Joints requiring Three Hours. 

Briſket of Beef, of fourteen pounds. 
Achbone, of twenty four pounds. | 
Chump end of a Sirloin roaſted, of 24 pounds, 
A Rib Piece, of twenty four pounds. 2 
A Filler of Veal roaſted, of twelve pounds. 

N. B. Rump of Beef roaſted, of about eighteen 
pounds, requires Three Hours and an Half. 
And a Buttock of Beef, of twenty four pounds 


takes fall Four Hours. Alſo a Hamb, of ſix- 
teen or twenty pounds. 
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Now obſerve how they are to be ſet on Table. 

Soup, broth, or fiſh, ſhould always be ſet at 
the head of the table; if none of theſe, a boiled 
diſh goes to the head, where there are both boiled 
and roaſted, 

If there be but one principal diſh, it goes to 
the head of the table. | 

If four, the biggeſt to the head, and next big- 
gelt to the foot, and the two ſmall diſhes on the 
ſides. 


If three, the two ſmall ones to ſtand oppoſite 
nigh the foot. 


If five, you are to put the ſmalleſt in the middle, 
the other four oppoſite. 

If 11x, you are to put the top and bottom as be- 
fore, the four {mall ones oppoſite for {ide diſhes. 

Obſerve, though I have called all theſe diſhes, 
they are, many of them, eſpecially ſide diſhes, only 
ſauce, gravy, pickles, ſallad, or greens, anſwer- 
able to the ſeaſon of the year, or nature of the 
meat; for inſtance; 

To boiled beef, cabbage or | prouts, and car- 
rots, with ſome butter. 

To boiled mutton, turnips, and capers mixed 
with a little butter. 

To a leg of pork, turnips and peas pudding, 

To boiled veal, bacon and greens. 

To boiled fowls and bacon, cabbage or ſprouts, 
and carrots. 

To boiled fowls, if not bacon, liver-ſauce. 

| To roaſted fowls, good gravy ſauce; ſauſages 
fried for garniſh, 


To roaſted beef, mutton, or veal, horſe-raddiſh, 
ſallad, potatoes, or pickles. 


To roaſted lamb, mint-ſauce chop'd, with ſu- 
gar and vinegar. 


To roaſted pork, or gooſe, apple-ſauce, and 
muſtard, | 
| To 
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To ſalt fiſh, parſnips and eggs, boiled hard, 

minced, and mixed with — 8 

To roaſted rabbets, liver - ſauce and a little parſ- 
ley chopt together. | | N 


IE boiled rabbets, onion ſauce boiled and but- 
tered, ' | 


Tuo make a Bread Pudding. 

CUT as much bread in thin ſlices as a pint of 
milk will ſoke ; boil your milk, and pour it over 
your bread; break ſix eggs, throw away the 
whites of three, put amongſt the eggs a little ſu- 
gar, nutmeg, and ſalt, orange-flower-water, and 
roſe-water, a ſpoonful of each; beat them toge- 
ther, and pour it over the bread; then beat all 
together, and put it in an Engliſh quart baſon, tie 
it over tight with a cloth, and boil it an hour. 

Sauce it with plain butter, or butter mix'd with 
a little ſugar, 


To make a Batter Pudding. 

TAKE a pint of milk, three ſpoonfuls of flour, 
four eggs, a little ſalt, and one quarter of a nut- 
meg grated, beat them all well together, and boil 
it one hour tied up in a cloth. Make your ſauce 
of plain butter melted, or mix it with a little ſugar 
and vinegar, as ſuits your palate. 

Anoint your pudding-cloth, or baſon, with 
butter, which will prevent its breaking when turn- 
ing out; and to prevent water from ſpoiling it, be 
ſure to tye it very tight. 


To dreſs a Sheep's Head, and the Wool upon it. 
A SHEEP's Head is prepared in tue manner 
following, viz. You are to hold it over the fire, 
or rather, a Smith ire; a . s the wool ſinges, 
ſcrub the burnt off Ne. I n hold it over 
the fire, and Co tf e as Git 55 4k, 7 quixes, till 
all 


all be ſinged and ſcrubbed off; after which you are 
to ſcrub it over with a hot iron, till no remains of 
wool be left. Then cut the apple of the eyes, and 
ſqueeze them out; which done, ſcrub it over the 
head with a knife till it be as clean and white as 
fnow ; then cleave it, take out the brains, and clean 
it perfectly clean in the inſide; after which put it 
in the pot, with a little barley prepared for the 
uſe, whole oatmeal, an onion, pepper or thyme, 
as ſuits the palate beſt; which being boiled three 
or four hours, the broth and head make a very 
good diſh by the above method,  _ 

There is leſs wool left upon the head, than upon 
many hogs which are cat in England. 


How to. baſh a Calve's Head. | 

YOU are to prepare your gravy exactly the 
fame as to a ragoo of veal, in the next article. Waſh 
your calve's head very clean, then boil it almoſt 
enough, cut the one half in pieces, the tongue in 
flices, then fry the brains very brown with butter, 
and put your haſh on the fire, with truffles and 
morels, about an ounce of each, and ſome muſh- 
rooms, and brown your other half at the fire, with 
a few raſpings of bread; then fry a little parſley, 
toaſt a few raſhes of bacon, and garniſh the diſh 
with them and the brains; then put in your haſh, 

and on that the half head which you have browned. 


To make clear Gravy, and a Ragoo Breaft of Veal. 


TAKE three pounds of gravy-beef, four ounces 


of lean bacon, a ſmall piece of lemon- peel, one 
middle ſiz d onion, a bit of thyme and carrot, a 
few cloves, a bit of mace, a few whole black pep- 
per, put them in a ſtew-pan with about three pints 

of cold water, and let them ſtew till they come to 
a jelley, which will take about three hours; then 
ſtrain it through a ſieve, and let it ſtand till next 
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day, when you are to uſe it; at which time you 
are to take off all the fat on the top; then take out 
the clear gravy, and put it in with your veal, 
which is to be p as follows: Take a large 
breaſt of veal, roaſt it half done very brown, then 
take it from the fire, cut off the two ends and briſ- 
ket, cut them in handſome pieces, put them 
amongſt your gravy in a ftew-pan, then put in 
two anchovies, two cloves, a bit of lemon peel, 
ſix black pepper corns, all tied ina bitof rag, ſtew 
them amongſt your grayy and veal, to which you 
are to add two ſpoonfuls of India ſoy, which being 
covered very cloſe, let them ſte one hour over a 
| flow fire; then put in the mid-piece of veal, an 

ounce of truffles, and the ſame of morels, a dozen 
of cox-combs, an ox's palate boiled tender, ſkin- 
ned, and cut in pieces, and one ſweet · bread boiled; 
then cut in pieces a few muſhrooms, put them in 
the ſtew - pan, and let them ſtew half an hour; then 
put them in the diſh, the briſket and end pieces 
firſt, the mid · piece upon them in the middle, and 
all the reſt laid round. 5 x | | | 


To fricaſee Chickens. | 

TAKE two or three, ſkin and waſh them clean 
from the blood, cut them to pieces, put them in 
as much water as will cover them, ſkim them as 
ſoon as they boil; then put a ſmall onion ſtuck 
with cloves, a bit of lemon-peel, and a bit of 
mace cover and ſtew them till enough z then take 
your chickens out, and ſtrain your liquor, put in 
it about four ounces of butter mixed with flour, 
four ſpoonfuls of cream, the juice of half a lem- 
mon (not more, for tear of curdling) a little white 
wine, a little nutmeg, and the yolk of two eggs 
beat with a little of the gravy. Putin the chicken 
again about three minutes to make it hot, and 
then put all in the diſh together, 
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To few Carp of about three or four pounds. 
COVER them with a ſmall gravy, and a pint 


of red wine, four anchovies, one onion, pepper, 


mace, and nutmeg, to your taſte; let them ſtew 
half an hour, then turn them, and ſtew till you 
think they are enough; then take them up, and 
thicken your ſauce with the yolk of three or four 
eggs, about a quarter of a pound of butter, four 
ſpoonfuls of India ſoy, or ketchup, and about 


half a lemon, and' pour it over them in the diſh. 


To make Lemon Cream. 
PUT half a pound of double refined ſugar in 
half a pint of ſpring water, ſet it over the fire till 
the ſugar is diſſolved; then take it off, and when 


cold ſqueeze in it the juice of three large lemons, 


and the whites of four eggs well beat; then ſtrain 
it through a fine holland, &c. ſet it on the fire, 
ſtir it conſtantly one way till it be of the thickneſs 
of cream; and as ſoon as it turns white, take it 


off the fire directly, then put in a little orange- 


flower water, ſtirring it in, and ſkim it well; then 
put it in glaſſes, and it will look clear by ſtanding 


three or four hours. 


To make a Cuſtard. 
TAKE a quart of cream, and put in it fome 


ſweet almonds, or a little laurel leaf, a bit of nut- 


meg and lemon peel, two ſpoonfuls of roſe- water, 
and let them all boil up together; as ſoon as it 
boils up, take it off the fire, and ſtrain it through 
a fine ſteve, beat the yolks of ten eggs, and put 
them in with ſugar to your taſte; being mixed to- 
gether, -put it over a ſlow fire, let them boil up, 
and take it inſtantly. off the fire for fear of turning; 
then pur it in a diſh or. cups, | | 
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To pickle Cucumbers. 


TAKE the ſmall cucumbers, wipe them clean 
from all duſt, boil your vinegar and ſpices toge- 
ther, mace, nutmeg, ginger, about an ounce of. 


ſpices z let them ſtand about a fortnight, then put 
them in a braſs or copper pan, ſet them over a 
flow fire, and let them ſimmer, but not boil; ler 


them ſtand in your kettle, and if they do not 
green, put them over the fire again, but if you do 
not take care of the greening, they will be in dan- 


ger of growing ſoft when greened. When they 


are quite cold, put them in ſmall jars with a little 


ſalt· petre beat ſmall, which will harden them; 
then tie them up cloſe with a piece of leather over 
them. | | 


To pickle Walnuts. 

PUT falt in water until it be ſo ſtrong as to 
bear an egg, then put in your walnuts, which 
muſt ſtand nine or ten days, ſhifting them once 
in two days into freſh water of the ſame ſtrength 


as before; you are to keep them under water, 


which muſt be done by a cover and weight upon 
it; then boil your vinegar with pepper and gin- 
ger, mace and nutmeg z then take half a pint of 
muſtard-ſeed, half beaten, ſome horſe-raddiſh, 


flaſhed or torn to pieces, a head or two of garlic, 


four ounces of ſhalots cut once or twice; let all 
boil about a quarter of an hour, after which let it 
ſtand till cold; then put in your walnuts, which 
you are to keep ſtopt as cloſe as poſſible, 


To make a Tanſey. | 
TAKE a pint of good cream, five grated 


Naples biſkets, half a pint of the juice of ſpi- 


nage, with a little tanſey put in it, eight eggs, 
only four whites of them laid aſide; a little nut- 


meg, 


. 


4 
*; 
* 
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meg, three ſpoonfuls of ſack and ſugar to yout 
taſte; and being thoroughly mixed, thicken it 
over the fire; then butter a paper very well, put 
it in your diſh, then pour yohr tanfey in it to 
bake; and turn it, when done, in another diſh. 


wy 70 flew Flounders. 

TAKE about eight midd le- ſized flounders, put 
them in a ſtew-pan with as much water as will ſtew 
them, add a little parſley, a little flour and but- 
ter mixed together like paſte; put it in, in little 
bits whilſt cold; ftew them together; then mix 
ſix yolks of eggs and half a pint of cream, beat 
all together with a little vinegar, pour it in round 
the flounders before you put them in the diſh, but 
ſtir them conſtantly for fear of candying. 


To make a floating Mand. 

: FAKE a quarter of a pound of ſcalded apples 
or gooſcberries, rubbed through a fieve ; the ſame 
quantity of double refined ſugar, the whites of 
three or four eggs; boil them all together till it 
came to a light frothy colour, then put it in a 
diſh among cream with a ſpoon. 

N. B. When you make it of rafberry juice, you 
are to put that inſtead of apples or gooſe-berries, 
but only put three ounces inſtead of tour. 


| To make round Fritters. 

TAKE fix or eight eggs, milk and flour the 
ſame as if you were to make pan-cakes, but thick- | 
er; two ſpoonfuls of yeaſt or barm, and a few 
currants; beat them together, then ſet it before 
the fire till it riſes a little; and having your drip- 

ing or hog's lard boiling pretty quick, take a 
Tpoonful of your fritter, turn it out with your 
finger as quick as poſſible into the pan, which 
being fried to your taſte, put into the diſh, 1 

| 0 
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To make Water Tudes. © 
TAKE the perch while alive, them clean 


againſt the grain, then hold the in your left 


hand, with the back of the fiſh to you, the knife 
being in your right hand; nick the fiſh in the 
middle, turning the knife up by the back bone to 
the head, which opens the way to the gut; put it 
in freſh water, the cooler the better, which chang 


two or three times; then put your fi in 
opening, and bring out A che dein, tho „ and 
every thing but the roe. Then have parſley, but 
rather Hamborough parſley roots, which being 
clean, cut it all in ſlices; boil them in very falt 
water till tender alſo the leaves of common parſ- 
ley tied with a thread, which being cut, lay the 
parfley round the diſh when you put in the fiſh, 
which are all to be boiled in ſalt water, and put in 
the diſh together; namely fiſh, water, and parſley 
roots. Prepare alfo your bread and butter to go 
wmbie wit ß ĩͤ 

N. B. You may dreſs cod, eels, and other fiſh 
after the fame manner. | | | 


To broil Beef Stakes. 
TAKE a rump of beef, two or three days in 
ſummer, five or fix in the winter, hung; and hav- 
ing your knife very ſharp, cut your ſtakes as thin 


as poſſible ; be ſure you cut them the long way, 


not croſs; and having your gravies prepared, let 


your fire be clear: when your grid-iron is warm 


ut on your ſtakes, and keep turning them con- 
Rant every half minute; four, five, or ſix minutes 
will broil them to ſuit peoples taſte in general; 
and having your diſh warm, put your ſtakes upon 


it, with a pea bigneſs of butter upon the point of 


your knife on each; then pour a little hot gravy 
. | upon 


* 


* 1 5 9 
+ a 


. | 


upon them, and haſten them to table; ſend a few | 


. 


in at a time that they may be hot. 
N. B. Though this is a common diſh, as many 
people err in dreſſing it as any one diſh in London. 


T0 broil Fiſh. 

THROW alt over them, and having drained 
them, daſh a little flour upon them, lay them 
upon a cloth, and another cloth above them ; and 
being pretty dry, rub the grid-iron with chalk, 
and put it upon the fire, which though clear muſt 
not be too briſk, and turn your fiſh frequently 
whilſt broiling, elſe they will all break when you 
take them off, 78 5 


ä | To make Fiſh Sauces. 

TAKE half a pint of white-wine, be ſure 
it is not ſweet, put in it a few cloves, pepper, 
mace, ginger, and nutmeg, a little bunch of ſweet 
herbs, ſweet marjoram, thyme, winter ſavory, 
and one onion; ſimmer it one quarter of an 


hour, then ſtrain it off, and put in it half a pint 


of ſtrong gravy; but if you intend lobſter, ſhrimp, 
or oyſter ſauce, you are to put a pint of either of 
them in, and ftew them a quarter of an hour; 
then thicken it with half a pound of butter and 
flour, made as if it were to be a paſte, and at laſt 
{queeze in it a little lemon. | 


N. B. Boil your lobſter a quarter of an hour, 
whether for eating or for ſauce. 


To melt Butter. | 
PUT your butter with a little cold water into a 
ſauce- pan, daſh a little flour out of the drudger 
upon it; put it on a ſlow fire, ſhake the ſauce- pan 
always one way, do this often; if it turns to oil, 
pour about a ſpoonful of cold water in it, and ſhak- 
Ing it well in your hand will recover it. 


When 


N 
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When you have common Gravy to make, fol- 


low this receipt. | | 


TAKE a pound of gravy beef, a ſmall onion; 8 


a bit of thyme, parſly, ſweet marjoram, pepper 
and ſalt to your taſte z put it in the ſtew-pan with 
a little butter or water, ſimmer it a full hour upon 
the fire, and then ſtrain it through a ſieve. It will 
yield about a quarter of a pint, 


When you are to have parſley and butter, tye 


the parſley together by the ſhanks, boil it a little, 
then cut away the ſhanks, and chop the leaves 
with a knite, putting it into your baſon, pour 
in your melted butter, and ſtir it about, before 
you bring it to the table; but if you are to pour 
it over any meat, mix it in the ſauce-pan. * 

When you are to have liver ſauce, boil the li- 
ver, and chop and mix it as you do the parſley, 
only put in it a little ketchup, or any thing pro- 
per to reliſh it. 


When you are to have eaper ſauce, chop your 
capers, put them in your baſon, and ſtir them 


before they are ſent to table. 

When you want to have your greens boil very 
green, put a handful of ſalt among the water 
wherein you boil them. | | 

Boil your potatoes always on a flow fire, which 
will be a means to prevent their breaking, 


Suppoſe you have the charge of milk or cream, 
never. truſt cleaning any thing in which it is put to 
4 ſham ſcrub, but be ſure to clean them thoroughly 
with a little hay tied and dipped in ſand; if not, 
wet your hand, dip it in ſand, then rub off all re- 
mains of milk; and being waſhed out, fill it with 

boiling water, and having ſtood ſome time, fill it 
- H with 
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with cold water, which being drained, will be 
ſeaſoned for your milk; and never put a hot ſpoon 
amongſt milk or cream, yea were it but a tea 
ſpoon; and therefore you are never to mix what 
has been uſing among the reſt; for inſtance, ſup- 
poſe you have one pint of cream for the parlour, 
and you expect it to ſerve two times, you are not 
to ſend it all in, only the half, and the other half 
being in a bottle, glaſs, or mug, put that in a 
pan of cold water in a cool place; and even tho 
the half of what was in the parlour remain, you 
are not to put it amongſt the reſt, elſe it will be 
a means of ſpoiling the whole; you muſt therefore 
put it by itſelf as the other. 

If you have orders to make butter, clean your 
churn quite clean, put your cream in a clean cloth, 
ſtrip it thorough with your hand, which will clean 
your butter to ſatisfaction. 1 


To Seaſon China, Earthen, or Stone Diſhes, Cups, 
Sau ſers. | 
P U them in a pot of cold water, and let it, boil 
very flow for ſome hours, which will prevent it 
from breaking with fire or boiling. water. Some 
people ſeaſon their glaſſes after the ſame manner. 


To take out Iron Moulds. 4 

FILL a baſon full of boiling water, and cover 
it with a pewter plate; then ſpread your cloth over 
it; and having a vial with ſpirits of ſalt, dip in 
it the point of a ſtick or feather, with which wet 
the ſtained place of the cloth; then take it up im- 
mediately, and ſqueeze it in cold water, which you 
are to have ready; I ſay, ſqueeze it betwixt your 
finger and thumb. But take care that you do not 
fall into the error which happens when this receipt 
is given without the following caution, for inſtead 
of taking out the ſtain, it will then burn it; _ | 
ore 
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fore obſerve, that the ſtain does not move till you 
_— it out with the cold water; beware then 
of keeping it upon the plate in hopes of the ſtain's 
e 
N. B. Spirits of ſalt are to be had in any ſnop 
where medicines are fold. _ | | 
When your linen is ſtained with ink, wet and 
ſqueeze it with a little lemon Juice, which will 
clean it perfectly; but if ink fall upon your floor, 
throw either ſand or water over it, which is nigh- 
eſt; the water weakens its ſtrength, and the ſand 
drains it chiefly up, till you have time to dry it 
up with. a mop, ſpunge, or what is moſt conve- 
nient. If your tables are ſpoilt with ink, wet a 
rag with juice of lemon, which ſcrub with your 
finger, leaving one place of the wet rag upon it; 
then take a bit of wax, and rub itz but if you 
have no wax, do it with oil. 


To clear Mildew'd Linen. 

MAKE a good lather of ſoap-ſuds in boiling 
water, and having your linen wet with cold wa- 
ter, wring it with your hand till it is as dry as 
poſſible; then throw in a handful of ſalt amongſt 
your ſuds; ſtir it about, and put in your linen; 
let it remain till next day in the warm ſtuff till the 
ſun is briſk; then ſcrub it a little with your hand, 
and ſpread it out upon the graſs ſome days, and 
water it frequently, according to the heat and 
ſtrength of the ſun, but let it not exceed being half 
dry, elſe it will be ſpoiled. 

VN. B. If the ſeaſon do not ſerve, ſpread it out 


upon the graſs in a froſty or foggy night, which 
will retrieve its colour, | 


To clean old Silver Lace. 
TAKE powder of alabaſter, put it dry into a 
pipkin, and let it boil as long as it can; then take 
| 4 | ic 


16 


jt off the fire, and when cold, lay your lace upon 
a cloth, and with a comb-bruſh take up ſome of 
the powder, and rub both ſides till it is as bright as 
you would have it; afterwards poliſh it with a 
{mooth ſtone. | © 


1 Another Way. 

TAKE ox gall, or the gall of a large jack, and 
ſome waterz mix it together, and with it rub the 
filver, and you wall ſee the colour change to your 
liking. 

N. B. This receipt will alſo clean Gold Lace. 


Will. Pray how large a place is London? 

John. London is computed to be about eight 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt; and about three 
miles in breadth, from north to ſouth; and is the 
moſt populous city in the world. In this city, 
and parts adjacent, are 133 pariſhes, and 118 pa- 
riſh churches; beſides the fine cathedral of Saint 
Paul, and the collegiate church of Saint Peter at 
Weſtminſter. Theſe are the places uſed for public 
worſhip by the eſtabliſhed church. 

Will. Are there any meeting-houſes then in 
London? 

John. Yes, a great number; and many chapels, 
according to the different opinions of the inhabi- 
tants as to religion. | 

Will. Be pleaſed to inform me what thoſe 
opinions are, in which they differ ſo much about 
religion, | 2 

John. To do that, would fill a volume; how- 
ever, to ſatisfy you, I will ſet down ſuch hints as 
occur to my mind. Firft, as to their places of 
worſhip. There are no leſs than 21 chapels for 
French Proteſtants in and about London; 6 Ger- 


man 
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man chapels; 1 Ruſſian, and 1 Swediſh chapel. 
There are 33 Anabaptiſt mecting-houſesz 26 In- 
dependent meetings; 28 Preſbyterian mecting- 
houſes; 11 Quakers meeting-houſes. Some there 
are of French Prophets, Methodiſts, Moravians, - 
Muggletonians, Nonjurors, Papiſts, Lutherans, 
Kc. and 3 Jewiſh Synagogues. | 

Will. Pray what is meant by the Eftabliſbed 
Church ? | . 

Fobn. This term is pſed in England for thoſe 
you call Epiſcopalians in Scotland; and denotes 
thoſe who affect the diſcipline of Biſhops, Prieſts, 
canons, liturgy, ceremonies, &c, in oppoſition to 
a preſbytery, or the government of the church by 
Preſbyters. | 5 

Will. What are the French Proteſtants? 
Jobn. Theſe are people who, being perſecuted 
in France on account of their religion, have fled 
out of that country, and taken refuge in England, 
Holland, and other proteſtant ſtates; and arecalled 
Proteſtants, for the ſame reaſon that others are, 
namely, becauſe they proteſt againſt the errors of 
the church of Roine. They are termed Refugees, 
by the people who entertain and relieve them. In 
France they are called Hugonots, by way of re- 
proach. 

Will. What is meant by Lutherans ? | 
Jobn. This name is given to ſuch as approve ' 
the ſentiments of Dr Martin Luther, with regard 
to religion. He firſt preached againſt the Pope's 
indulgencies; and was thereupon condemned and 
excommunicated by the Pope. Upon this, he 
boldly attacked ſeveral other corruptions of the 
papal church, and gained a great number of fol- 
lowers. The Lutherans are ſaid to hold a conſub- 
ſtantiation; that is, that the matter of bread and 
wine remain with the body and blood of Chriſt in 
the ſacrament; and that we are juſtified only by 
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the imputation of the merits and ſatisſaction of 
Chriſt. There are many differing opinions among 
the proteſtants who are called Lutherans; but they 
flouriſn moſtly among the Germans here, and in 
Germany. | 
Will. What are the particular opinions of the 
Anabaptiſts ? LY | 
Jobn. Their moſt diſtinguiſhing tenet is, that 
children are not to be baptized till they come to 
years of diſcretion, and can give a reaſon of their 
faith, Theſe are reckoned a very ancient fect, 
there having been ſome in the firſt ages of chriſti- 
anity, though not called by that name till about 
the ſixteenth century, when they flouriſhed much 
in ſeveral provinces in Germany. They ground 
their doctrine on ſome few texts of ſcripture z but 
the general practice, and the ſenſe of mankind from 
the firſt ages, does not ſeem to be on their ſide. 
Will. And what is meant by Independents ?. 
Jobn. They have their name from their denying 
all ſubordination, or dependency on any other 


congregation or aſſembly in religious matters but 
' themſelves; and hold, that every ſeparate church 


has ' radically and eſſentially in itſelf every thing 
neceſſary for its own government. This ſect is a 
mixture of many others, and is peculiar. to our 
country and Holland. 


. 
x 


Mill. But are not the Preſbyterians very nume- 
rous in London? 

John. Les; there are a great many of that per- 
ſuaſion. They are generally allowed to be the 
followers of Calvin, from whom they are alſo 


called Calviniſts. They allow of no Biſhops, but 


hold that the government of the church is to be by _ 
a ſeries of aſſemblies or ſynods, and every minit- 
ter muſt obey the claſs under which he lives. This, 


you know, is the doctrine of the church of Scot- 
land; fo ſhall ſay no more of it. 


Will. 


| , 
I. What are the opinions of the Quakers? 
Jobn. The name of this ſect took its riſe from 
the violent #remblings, and quakings of the firſt pro- 

feſſors of it. But Quakeriſm is now very different 

from what it was at its original. They reject the 
ſacrament of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. 
They admit either ſex, of exemplary life, to teach 
and exhort in their aſſemblies. Their dealings are 
among one another, as much as may be; and they 
are careful to provide for their own poor. The 
Quakers are an induſtrious, thriving ſet of people, 
and have been favoured by the Engliſh govern- 
ment ſo far as to marry, and make their affirma- 
tions after their own manner. 
__ - Will. What is meant by French Prophets? 
Jobn. They were a ſect who came over from 
France about the end of the laſt century, pretend- 
ing to inſpiration and prophecy, and had vio- 
lent agitations, like the firſt Quakers, But one of 
their Prophets being foretold to riſe the third day 
after his burial, and failing therein, it is thought 
this ſet dwindled ever after. | | 
Will. Are the Methodiſts very numerous among 
ou ? 
7 Jobn. I cannot fay they are very numerous, but 
there are a pretty many of them, chiefly the 
poorer people. Though the profeſſors of Metho- 
diſm may have been guilty of ſome of the irregu- 
larities their opponents charge on them; yet on 
the whole, I think it muſt be allowed, they have 
brought many over to a religious life from wicked 
and bad habits, and are to be commended for it. 

Will. Pray what is the difference betwixt the 
Methodiſts and Moravians ? 

John. The Moravians are a ſect of late years 
imported from Germany and Holland, and are ſaid 
to have many ceremonies and rules amongſt them 


different from the Methodiſts, and all others; be- 
1 > ny 


EE t 
ing greatly taken with myſteries; and indeed, th 
whole of their profeſſion ſeems very myſterious. 

Will. You mentioned Muggletonians; whence 
are they? UE 1 

Jobn. They aroſe about the year 1697, and had 
their name from their leader, one Lodowic Mug- 
gleton, a journeyman Taylor. His aſſociate was 
one Reeves. They both pretended to be Prophets, 
and that they could damn or ſave whom they 
pleaſed; ſaying, they were the two laſt witneſſes 
that were to appear before the end of the world. 

Will. Pleaſe to inform me of the Nonjurors. 

John. The NVonjurors had their name from their 
refuſal to ſwear to be true, firſt to King William 
and Queen Mary, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
ſince. There were a conſiderable number of them 
at that time; but this ſet ſeems now almoſt ex- 
„ ä | 

Will. Are Papiſts allowed to inhabit in London? 

Jobn. If they are not allowed, they are con- 
nived at; there being too many in London, and 
the parts adjacent. But ſuch is the lenity of the 
Britiſh government, that ſo long as they are quiet, 
and do not diſturb the inhabitants, they are not 
moleſted on account of their opinions, notwith- 
ſtanding the ill effects their ſuperſtition has fre- 
quently had an the affairs of thele kingdoms. 
Will. Amongſt all your different opinions, are 
there not a ſect called Free- thinkers? 

John. O yes; and ] fear by the common looſ- 
neſs * notions concerning revealed re- 
ligion, they are very numerous. I am ſorry that 
what is falſly called free thinking ſhould tend to 
make men deſpiſe the holy ſcriptures, which are 
the true rule of life; whereby, inſtead of being 
tree, they become ſlaves to fin and Satan, and are 
overthrown by their own Juſts and paſſions, and 
jn danger of periſhing everlaſtingly. 

EE: 7 wy Will. 
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Will. Pray what is meant by the term Deiſt? 
Jobn. Deiſts and Free- thinkers are in a manner 
ſynonymous terms. The Deiſts are ſo named from 
their acknowledging the exiſtence of a God, tho” 
they do not render him any external worſhip or 
ſervice. They hold, that the freedom of thinking 
is cramped and oppreſſed under the yoke, of re- 
ligion, and that mens minds are tyrannized over 
by aſſenting to inconceivable myſteries. They 
therefore reject all revelation, and are content with 
a very moderate ſhare even of natural religion. 
Will. I think you have muſtered up a great 
many of theſe various opinions. 
Jobn. What I have mentioned are not the half 
of what might be named; the pride, folly, and 
vanity of mankind 1s ſo notorious, that the giving 
name only to a ſect of people has been enough to 
draw them from the right way: hence come Ari- 
ans, Socinians, Arminians, and numberleſs others. 
And many of their names are alſo given by way 
of ridicule 3 and are of no more real ſignification 
than the names of roots, flowers, herbs, &c. are. 
Will. Pray what is meant by Mabometans ? 
Foba. Mahometiſm was introduced by Maho- 
met, an Arabian, who owned the writings of the 
Prophets and Apoſtles, but pretended they are 
corrupted, and cannot be a rule of faith. Second- 
ly, That Mahomet (not the Pope) is the judge of 
all controverſy, and was recommended by Chriſt 
to his diſciples as the great Prophet which was to 
come. Thirdly, That polygamy, (the having ſe- 
veral wives) and divorce, are lawful. Fourthly, 
That the happinefs of eternal life is to conſiſt in 
carnal enjoyments. Fifthly, That perſons dying 
in war go ſtraight to paradiſe; and that good men 
of all religions {hall be ſaved. Sixthly, That at 
the Reſurrection, Moſes, Chriſt, and Mahomet, 
ſhall appcar with three banners. Seventhly, That 


good 
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good works merit heaven, and that every perſon 
hath two angels attending them, a good and a 
bad. Eighthly, That there is a purgatory, and 
that when the ſouls are weighed at the laſt day in 
a pair of ſcales, thoſe of weight go to paradiſe, and 
the reſt will be ſent into hell. Mahomet eſtabliſhed 
theſe, with many other like doctrines in the ſeventh 
century, by the power of the ſword, 

Will. The Jews are talked of, as if favoured by 
the government; pray what think you of them? | 

Jobn. The Jews, to be ſure, were God's an- 
cient people, their religion being derived from 
God himſelf, and delivered by his ſervant Moſes, 
and is of above four thouſand years antiquity. But 
_ theſe people have almoſt conſtantly wandered from 
the right way, wherein they were taught by the 
Prophets of old ; and are a good proof, that the 
boaſt of antiquity is often vain; there being many 
that are o/d, to tew that are good. As to the ſtir 
lately made about them, it ſeems to be rather of 
a political, than of a religious concern. 

Will. Did not the Chriſtians take their riſe from 
among the Jews, by means of the Saviour being 
born among them? | 
Jobn. It is true, they did ſo; and I hope they 
will take care how they forfeit God's favour, as 
their predeceſſors the Zews have done; and ac- 
cordingly, are marked out as examples of his ven- 
geance. It is now above one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred years ſince the Chriſtian religion was preached 
and propagated far and near by Chriſt's Apoſtles, 
who were aſſiſted therein by the holy Spirit of God, 
which enabled them to work miracles, and cure all 
manner of diſeaſes, as we have it recorded in the 
holy ſcriptures; and hereby an end was in moſt 
places put to the heathen idolatry, and the rites and 
ceremonies of the Jewiſh oeconomy ſet aſide ; = 
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law being only a ſchoolmaſter to bring us to 
Chriſt. G ene x en 6 
Mill. When men were thus ſhewn the right 
way, I ſhould think they would have kept it. 


Fobn. They did not; for the heart of man is 


beyond meaſure deceitful. In the very infancy 
of chriſtianity. aroſe: one impoſtor, named Simon 
Magus, remarkable for wickedneſs next Judas 
Iſcariot, who betrayed his Lord and Maſter. This 
Magus went to Rome, with a profligate woman 
who accompanied him ; he allowed the promiſcu- 
ous uſe of women, and other licentiouſneſs, to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the ignorant vulgar, by whom 
divine honours were paid to his image. | 
Mill. What methods did the firft Chriſtians take 
to put a ſtop to ſuch pernicious errors? 
John. The Chriſtian church being eſtabliſhed 


in the midſt of her oppoſers, found it neceſſary * 


to prove the ſincerity of thoſe who profeſſed to be 
Chriſtians by admitting them to limited privileges, 
but excluded from others, till by their then eſtab- 
liſhed rule. they were judged proper perſons for 
being admitted into the church; after which, they 
were baptiſed, but commonly by ſponſors, who 
engaged for them, and conſequently were obliged 
to inſtruct them in the principles of religion. Peo- 
ple who were in theſe days admitted to baptiſm, 
were of three diſtinctions, namely, . infants, ſick 
perſons, and people in health; the proxy was 
obliged, in the name of the perſon for whom he 
engaged, Firſt, To make a formal and ſolemn re- 
nunciation of the Devil; Secondly, A profeſſion 
of the Chriſtian faith, as contained in the words 
of the then received creed; Thirdly, A promiſe 
or engagement to live in obedience to Chriſt, and 
to ſubmit to the laws and rules of the Chriſtian 
religion; firſt, privately, but afterwards publick- 


ly, in ſight of the whole congregation; placed in 
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a ſtanding poſture, with their faces towards the 
welt, and (as was commanded, renouncing or re- 
ſiſting Satan, by ſtretching out their hands-againſt 
him, as if he were preſent, and ſtriking them to- 
gether; ſpitting three times, to denote- contempt 
or defiance of Satan; and then repeating the ſolemn 
words of renunciation. Then turning to the eaſt, 
with eyes and hands lifted up to heaven, the per- 
ſon entered into covenant with Chriſt. Afterwards 
they were admitted, firſt to baptiſm, and then to 
the Lord's ſupper itt 

Will. But what meant they by turning their 

faces firſt to the weſt, and then to the eaſt ? 
Fohn. The weſt was by them ſuppoſed to be the 
place of darkneſs, Satan's darkneſs, and his king- 
dom's darkneſs; for which reaſon they uſed that 
ceremony towards the weſt. The reaſon for turn- 
ing to the eaſt, was to ſignify the Paradiſe of God, 
which was planted in the eaſt, was laid open to 
them. „ 
Will. I ſuppoſe theſe ceremonies were appointed 
in conformity to the age and country they lived in. 

Jobn. I am of the ſame opinion. But notwith- 
ſtanding what has been already faid, I muſt exhort 
you to beware leſt any of you be Atheiſts, deny- 
ing the being of God ; or Deiſts, denying the di- 
vinity of Jeſus Chriſt, and the truth of the ſcrip- 
tures; I ſhall only here aſk you a few queſtions. 

Do you ſuppoſe that any but an uncreated Being 
could ſend forth ſuch undeniable witneſſes to prove 
his greatneſs? For inſtance ; 

Hath he not placed the ſun, as a great lamp, 
in the firmament of heaven to enlighten the world; 
and cloathed him ſo gloriouſly that no eye can 
ſteadily behold him? 

Hath he not ſtretched out the pavilion of the 
heavens, and covered it with ſuch a multitude of 
ſtars, as no man can recount ? 


* 
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Doth he not command the weighty waters to 
riſe from the depth of the ſea, refining them, and 
pouring them upon the ground? 

Doth he not utter his voice in the heavens, and 

ſend forth his lightnings over the earth, as in the 

twinkling of an eye? 

Dioth not his voice ſhake the earth; and though 
inſenſible, the very joints thereof tremble with 

fear? 

He openeth the ſecret paſſages of the earth to 
receive waters from the ſea, ſending it forth into 
fountains and ſprings of freſh water. 

He ſhuteth up the winds as in a rags and at 
his pleaſure lets them looſe, by which trees are 
torn to pieces, and ſhips overwhelmed by its fury. 

He ſtops the waters in their courſe, and ſweeps 
them back againſt the ſtream. 

He covereth the waters with ice, and ſendeth it 
away at his pleaſure. 

He ſendeth the ſnow-upon the face of the earth, 
and the treaſures of hail deſcend at his command. 

He hath planted in man an excellent ſpirit, and 
made him wiſer than the beaſts of the earth. 

He ſendeth his meſſenger death for the great and 
the mighty, he ſummoneth to his bar the Kings 
and Princes of the earth, where every one ſhall re- 
ceive a righteous ſentence, for God is no reſpecter 
of perſons. 

Will. Theſe obſervations are very juſt; be 
pleaſed to go on. 

Jobn. If any of you be ſo fooliſh as to endea- 
vour to perſuade yourſelves or others, that ſince 
no man hath ſeen God, and the moſt learned can 
give no account of his nature and manner of exiſt- 
ence, and that it is unreaſonable to believe in a Be- 
ing who is confeſſedly inviſible and incomprehen - 
ſible; if, I ſay, you chooſe to work up yourſelves 
to this notion, why do you not comprehend the 

torementioned 
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forementioned and other works of his? Or if 
not, why do not you alſo deny them? There is 
nothing more fooliſh, than for a finite being to aim 


at comprehending an infinite one; but what they 


cannot comprehend, that they muſt, through their 


great wit, actually deny. If you deny the God 


who gave you life, you ſhould for the ſame reaſon 


deny that you have life; becauſe you know as 
little of the manner of your receiving it, as you do 
of God. Why do not you then deny it? If you 
deny him, becauſe he is myſterious; the world 
itſelf is incomprehenſible: therefore why do not 
you alſo deny there is a world? When you ſee 
his bow in the cloud, why do not you deny it, 
becauſe you cannot touch it? But *tis in vain to 


| ſpend our time upon a ſubject which is by God 
_ himſelf proved by undeniable witneſſes, and that 


appears every day and moment in your view. I 
will only, before I drop it, beg one favour of 
you, and that is, as you want to gain proſelytes, 


and to have the world of your opinion, ſet about 
a new work of creation; try to plant a ſecond ſun 


in the firmament of heaven; or make us a new 
globe of earth; cauſe two moons to ſhine at once; 
and double the number of the ſtars; command the 
depth to change its courſe ; and make us new crea- 
tures of various kinds; pur lite into lumps of 
dead clay; or even. preſerve it by diſcharging 
death from his power over yourſelves and others; 
utter your voice like thunder, and enlighten the 
world as ina thought. 


Will. In all theſe works poor feeble. mortals 
muſt confeſs their impotency. a 
Jobn. Very true. If they could but imitate 
God in theſe and other works of creation, they 
would have ſomewhat to boaſt of, and might have 
a chance of gaining credit of their adherents; and 
for your encouragement, he has ſhewn you a pat- 
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tern by what he has done; and that is half to a 
man of art. Tou know, that when an architect 
has ſeen a curioſity, he immediately ſets to work, 
and imitates the ſame, though he could not ſpin 
it out of his own judgment; and ' tis to be ho 
that you will exert yourſelf, and do what will con- 
firm your ſentiments; or otherwiſe, you muſt 
come under the character of a fool, as the Pſalmiſt 
expreſſes it, Pſal. xxxvi. And a Gentleman of the 
atheiſtical ſtamp, who as an effectual method to con- 
vince people that his aſſertions were juſt, publickly 
gave a challenge to God Almighty to meet him in 
a ſpot of ground, againſt ſuch an hour of ſuch a 
day. Being come, he armed himſelf, went to the 
place he had appointed, and gave a challenge to 
the great ſovereign Lord of heaven and earth; who 
in the ſame moment ſent one of the meaneſt of all 
his creatures, namely, a fly, who touched his lip, 
and ſmote him with a painful cancer, which in 
two days ended his time in the greateſt extremity 
of miſery; for the whole fleſh of his body was 
conſumed by the cancer ; and the ſtenchof the bones 
and ſinews which remained was ſo offenſive, that 
it was with the greateſt difficulty they were in- 
terred. This I was told by the reverend Mr John 
Calhorn, of Dron, in Perthſhire, Scotland. 

Will. But ſuppoſe we acknowledge the being 
of God, and give ſome faint credit to the ſacred 
writings; yet are ſcrupulous to believe that the 
Lord. Jeſus Chriſt is the Redeemer and Saviour of 
all who believe in him through faith. 

John. If any of you be of this opinion, I ſhall 
only aſk you, Do you think your heart pure and 
perfect in the ſight of God? Does every thought, 
word, and action of your life merit his approba- 
tion? Could you juſtify yourſelf at his bar for 
the whole proceedings of your paſt life? Do vou 
think yourſelf perfectly meet for a poſſeſſion with 
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God in glory? Do you ſuppoſe you can ſatisfy 
juſtice, and the laws of God, for your offences; 
and the fins you have already committed? Do 
you think it is in your own power to regulate 
yourſclf in heart and life, to the perfect obedience 
of the laws of God; and that for the remaining part 
of your time you can live perfect and without fin? . 
Can you, I ſay, anſwer theſe queſtions? Or ſup- 
poſe it is in your power ſo to do, which I believe 
no perſon well acquainted with his own heart will 
pretend to, then we muſt conclude, either to lie 
under the ſentence, and ſuffer the puniſhment due 
to us for ſin, or elſe be ranſomed by another, as 
God has appointed. Now ſuppoſe the queſtion 
were aſked you, who this other perſon is that 
ſhould ſave and deliver you from the wrath and 
curſe of the law due to you for ſin? 

Will. The blood of bulls, goats, or wild beaſts, 
will make atonement for us. 

Jobn. I ſay this is inconſiſtent with feaſon ; for 
though God commanded the Jews to do facrifice, 
all this was typyfying the virtue and efficacy of the 
Meſſias, who when he came on earth, was by the 
wretched Jews rejected, purely through an obſti- 
nate wilfulneſs, namely, they ſuppoſed he ſhould 
come as an earthly Prince, with pomp and gran- 
deur. But had he come with ſuch ſplendor as they 
| ſuppoſed, then no man would have put forth his 
hand to have touched him ; and how could the ſuf- 

tering part of hrs mediation have been fulfilled ? 
Will. But we are to conſider the manner of his 
birth, and the inferior ſtation of his life. | 

John. This conſideration, in the main, is not 
of ſo much force as the compariſon of one drop 
of water is, when compared with the ocean. Were 
one to ſay water is not water, becauſe it is but 
one drop, and not a baſon- full; would they not 
be judged fools? And ſo may you, if ow be · 
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Heve that God is to fend, or has ſent his own Son 
to redeem the world, and will reject and deſpiſe 

him becauſe he was not one of the Princes and great 
men of the earth. It was not ſo much with God, 
when he condeſcended, in his own goodneſs, ta 
. ranſom a remnant of mankind ; it was not, I ſay, 
of any weight with him, whether he was poor or 
rich, no more than the ſea, were it ſenſible whe- 
ther you had taken out of it one drop or a baſag- 
full of water; the condeſcending was, that he bw. 
came man. Yea even ſuppoſe he had been the 
greateſt that ever was upon earth, it would have 
made no more difference, in compariſon of God, 
than a drop of water when compared to the ocean; 
which I hope no perſon will pretend that it is of 
any the leaſt ſignification to the ocean, were it even 
of a feeling nature, whether one drop of water 
were put in a baſon, or even to fill the baſon top 
Mac 
Vill. Could not God in his infinite wiſdom have 
veſted an angel, or angels, with a commiſſion, 
| er, and authority, to have ranſomed the elect 
| 1 the wrath and curſe due to them for ſin? 

Fobn. We are not to preſcribe rules to a God of 
infinite wiſdom; neither are we to ſuppoſe that 
the angels have it in their power to ranſom one 
ſoul from everlaſting deſtruction; for as the wiſe 
virgins ſaid to the fooliſh, though they have ſuf- 
ficient ſtock of grace, and a nature untainted with 
ſin, yet they have not enough for them and us 


th. 

Will. Could not one man ſatisfy juſtice for 
another ? | 

Fohn. How can this be, when no man can ran- 
ſom himſelf, or give ſatisfaction for his offences? 
Could any leſs power than the God of heaven and 
earth have confirmed the truth of Jeſus Chriſt be- 
ing the Saviour and Redeemer of the world? Or 
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could finite or created beings have gone thro? ſuch 
a chain of ſuffering as he did, and as a conqueror 
for the elect, proclaiming victory; to view the 
whole ſcene of his life, tis evident that his works 
witneſſed for him. When John's diſciples came 
to him, aſking if it was he who was to come, or 
if they were to look for another; he gave no an- 
fwer to the queſtion, but ſaid, Go ſhew John theſe 
things which ye do hear and ſee; the blind receive 


their fight, the lame walk, ibe lepers are cleanſed, 
be deaf hear, the dead are raiſed, and the poor 


have the goſpel preached to them, Matthew xi. 4, 5.. 
Here he left John and his diſciples both, to judge 


from his conduct whether he was the Chriſt accord- 


ing to the ſcriptures, He fed by miracles multi- 


tudes of people, by which his creating power was 


ſeen, Matt. xiv. 13. xv. 32. When he was but 
twelve years old, and went up with Joſeph and 
his mother to Jeruſalem, he left them, and went 
into the temple, took his ſeat in the midſt of the 
Doctors, both hearing them, and aſking them queſ- 
tions, inſomuch that thoſe who . him were 


aſtoniſhed at his underſtanding and anſwers, Luke 
ii. 44, 45. And no doubt they were as much aſto- 


niſhed to ſee him, at ſuch an age, take poſſeſſion 
of the principal ſeat in the temple, amongſt the 
great men and Doctors of the law. But what was 
ſtill more ſurprizing, when he came to Jeruſalem, 
about twenty years aiter, he went into the temple 
of God, caſt out thoſe that bought and fold there- 
in, overthrew the tables of the money changers, 


and the ſeats of thoſe who ſold doves. The chief 


Prieſts and Scribes being witneſſes, were ſore diſ- 
pleaſed to ſee their bankers diſperſed with a mi- 
raculous authority, and their petty rents loſt, which 
they had unjuſtly received from thoſe merchants 
who traded in the temple. But though they were 
ſo much affected, they durſt not touch him; how- 


ever 
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ever againſt the next day they had agreed to aſk, 
By what authority he did thoſe things? Or from 
whom he had ſuch authority? Not only to do 
thoſe miracles, but even to ſmite them with a fear 
of attempting to interrupt him, Matt. xxi. 12, 23. 
Luke xiv. 45. XX. 1, 2. 

When the time drew near that he was to give 
the finiſhing ſtroke, he came to Jeruſalem; and 
being taken into cuſtody, was brought before 
Pontius Pilate, whoſe conſcience ſmote him ſo, 
that he waſhed his hands, as the Jews were wont 
to do, and declared himſelf innocent of the blood 
of Chriſt, But he, poor man, willing to do the 
Jews a favour, and to pay a compliment unto. 
Herod, with whom he had been at variance, re- 
ſiſted the dictates of his own conſcience, and con- 
demned him as the diſtracted mob would have it, 

delivering him unto their will, which was firſt to 
uſe him barbarouſly, and after all to crucify him. 

At which ſcene of wickedneſs the natural ſun, as 
aſhamed, hid his face, and was darkened; a ſur- 
prizing inſtance at once of the majeſty of him who 
was ſuffering. Yea, nature itſelf ſhook with fear; 
the flinty rocks rent; the graves opened; and the vail 
of the temple was rent. The multitude who came 
together to ſee the ſight, ſmote upon their breaſts, 
and returned; the poor centurion declared his ſen- 
timents to be, that the ſufferer was a righteous 
man. All this agreeing together, one would think 
to be a convincing proof of his authority, great- 
neſs, and goodneſs, which was afterwards con- 
firmed by his three times appearing to his diſciples, 

and at laſt aſcending up into heaven in the preſence 
of many witneſſes. | | 

Will. Theſe tranſactions, when rightly conſidered, 
muſt be allowed by all men to be truly wonderful. 

Jobn. It is my opinion, that if our great heads 
of wit would even act with the ſame caution in this 
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caſe, as they do in many others, they might have 
a chance of ſeeing their errors; how common is it 
for them to run to the news- papers, and pretended 
prophecies, to fee the deſcription of what is relat- 
ed therein. Butaltho* our great Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt is clearly pointed out in the Old Teſta- 
ment, ſuch people as want to diſpute his authority, 
and deſpiſe God's method of ſaving his ele&t, will 
not candidly examine the Prophet's deſcription of 
him, nor yet believe the Apoſtles teſtimony in the 
New Teſtament, tho' they were both eye and eat 
witneſſes to the moſt undeniable evidences. 

William. How then came it to paſs, that the 
Jews, the only people who had been privileged . 
with the promiſe of a Redeemer, and with whom 
types and ſacrifices had been obſerved in former 
times; how is it, I. ſay, that they were the only 
perſons. who condemned and crucified him in the 
molt ſhameful manner, even betwixt two thieves, 
as if he had been the greateſt of tranſgreſſors? This: 
to me ſeems ſomewhat aſtoniſhing. 

John. The Jews indeed rejected and crucified 
him; but this was chiefly owing to their miſtake, . 
erroneouſly expecting that the Meſſiah was to come 
in the fleſh, as an earthly Prince and Conqueror, to 
deliver them from every grievance under which 
they were groaning. But had they laid aſide their 
prejudices, and only obſerved this one thing, name- 
ly, the ſame moment while Jeſus was yielding up 
the ghoſt, the vail of the temple was rent in twain 
from top to bottom; it was indeed their misfor- 
tune, and is to this day, that they were blinded 
by their hot headed Chief Prieſts and Scribes, who 
for private intereſt ſpurred them upon the moſt 
deſperate, fatal, and wicked action that ever was 
done upon earth; but, I ſay, had prejudice been 
laid aſide, they might have ſeen that the temple 

was now no more ſacred, but common; and con- 
= ſequently, 
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| ſequently, their greateſt grievances, were now re- 
moved; namely, their ſacrifices and offerings, un- 
der which they were daily groaning, were all laid 
| aſide; and God was now to be addreficd i in a dif- 

ferent manner than through the ſhadow of types 
and ſacrifices. 

William. But one ſtrong argument againſt the 
Chriſtian religion is, that the Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
choſe low and illiterate men for his Diſciples and 
Apoſtles, bur deſpiſed and rejected the great men 
and learned Rabbies of the age. | | 

Fohn. Whatever others ſhould judge of this, I 
am ſurprized that the Jews ſhould have any the 
| leaſt ſcruple upon that account; for their greateſt - 
men were, generally ſpeaking (agreeable to the 
common opinion of mankind) men not of the 
higheſt rank. Was not Moſes, when God firſt 
appeared to him, in a deſart, feeding Jethro his 
father in law's "flock, Exodus iii. 1, 2, 3. Jacob 
was employed after the ſame manner. We donot 
read of Samuels high birth. Gideon was a ſerv- 
ing man, threſhing out corn in the threſhing-floor, 
Nehemiah was a footman ; or, to ſpeak in gen- 
teeler terms, a valet de chambre. Eliſha was a 
plowman, and Amos a gatherer of fruit. If we 
. were to go through the genealogies of the greateſt 
heroes in ſcripture, we ſhall find that God did not 
chooſe them for their birth or rank ; for with him 
the lowly ſhall be exalted, and the proud abaſed. 
King David's brethren were taught to live and 
behave like Gentlemen; which ſurpriſed and al- 
moſt impoſed upon a Prophet divinely inſpired. 
Samuel, when God ſent him to anoint one of the 
ſons of Jeſſe, when he ſaw Eliab paſs by, Surely, 
ſays he, tbe Lord's anointed is before him: but we 
may ſee his error in the anſwer he receives from 
God himſelf; Look not on his countenance, &c. for 
the Lord ſeeth not as man ſeeth, And even Jeſſe 
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himſelf, and his ſons, eſteemed David no more 
than to ſend him with the dogs of their flock ; 
for though the prophet had deſired all his ſons to 
be preſent, they never ſo much as called home little 
David from the fields, where he was feeding the 
flocks; an inſtance at once to ſhew how different 
God's thoughts are to our thoughts. But we find 
he. was not rejected from being King, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe circumſtances; and, as formerly 
obſerved, tis ſurpriſing that the Jews ſhould any 


ways reject our Saviour for his low rank; but 


it muſt be in a great meaſure aſcribed to a par- 
cel of Scribes and Chief Prieſts, whoſe tables were 
daily ſet out with the principal part of the ſacri- 
fices; and they knew the great loſs they would 


ſuſtain by overturning the whole fabrick of their 
religion, which would be the conſequence of their 


receiving the Lord Jeſus Chriſt as the Meſſias and 
Redeemer of the world. | Wy = 
Will. But the Jews ſcorned to be inſtructed by 
ſuch illiterate men as the Apoſtles were. | 
Jobn. If he employed illiterate men for his 
Diſciples and Apoſtles, this ſhewed the innocence - 
and ſimplicity of the goſpel, and the power of 
him who qualified them by the influence of his 
Holy Spirit, the only proper qualifications for 
thoſe who were to be employed in giving teſti- 
mony to thoſe truths upon which our holy re- 
ligion is eſtabliſhed, and in propagating the goſ- 


| pel, in oppoſition to the Jewiſh ceremonies, and 


the heatheniſh idolatry. Had they been perſons | 
of diſtinction, either by rank or education, it 
would have been to this day a favourite argument 


In your mouth, and in the mouths of all who op- 
poſe the goſpel; namely, that a ſet of leading 


men, who in their days blindfolded the public, 
eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion where no perſon 


durit oppoſe them. But now what is to be ſaid 


upon 


C 
upon the ſubject, it is even this; that he, in his 
own goodneſs, after they had been witneſſes to his 
doctrine and miracles in his life, death, reſurrec- 
tion, and aſcenſion, he qualified them, and eſtab- 

liſhed their doctrines; and that though they were 
illiterate men, even of the loweſt rank, ſuch as 
fiſhermen, &c. he gave them his commiſſion, 
ſent them forth in his name, and crowned them 
with ſucceſs, even by his own divine authority. 
But it may be ſaid to you, as it was ſaid to Dives, 
F you believe not Moſes and the Prophets, neither 
will you be perſuaded though the dead ſhould riſe 
and declare it unto you. 

Will. That is certain; for if the almighty power 
of God do not convince men and women of theſe 
truths, it exceeds the power of any created being: 
for there is an oppoſing principle in the breaſt of 
men by nature, which is a myſtery to the natural 
man that he cannot comprehend. 

John, As all that ever was, or will be ſaid upon 
this glorious and fundamental truth, will be op- 
poſed by thoſe, who are not only enemies to God, 
but even unto themſelves; and as, generally ſpeak- 
ing, people who miſtake their way are the moſt 
poſitive they are right, ſo thoſe who oppoſe the 
doctrine of our Saviour, defend their principles, 
right or wrong; [I ſhall therefore yield the point 
in diſpute, and not take upon me to ſay, by whom 
or by what means they ſhall be brought into friend- 
ſhip and favour with a holy and juſt God; but 
for myſelf I ſhall ſay, as Joſhua did, Let every 
one chooſe whom they will ſerve, but as for me, 
I am determined, by God's aſſiſtance, zo ſerve tbe 
| Lord, and to rely upon him for everlaſting falva- 
tion, in and through the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe 
aroning blood was ſhed for the redemption of a 
remnant of Adam's race; in which faith I hope 
ever to live, and alſo to die; expecting never to 

Ts ſee 


. 
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5 ſee God's face.in mercy, nor to be ſaved from his 


everlaſting wrath, but through him, and for his 
ſake. | | 
Will. J think, John, we have fallen into a ſe- 
rious diſcourſe, which diverts us from our firſt 
ſubject, namely, the manner of fortune-hunting. 
But however, I wiſh every one was eſtabliſhed in 
the ſame true principles of faith. N 
Jobn. As to fortune-hunting, the obſerving the 
former hints given you, I preſume will not fail to 
anſwer that good end; and nothing can more help 
it, than to be fixed and ſtedfaſt in your principles: 
but on your coming to London, you will find 
many oppoſers of theſe principles; as in the one 
half of the city there are the devil's Lawyers ap- 
pearing for him, and pleading for vice and wick- 
edneſs, carried on with ſtrength of hand, not only 
in private, but in ſight of the ſun. And J even 
ity ſuch as have their younger years to paſs in 
3 and thinłs it an inſtance of ſingular virtue 
in them, if they eſcape being tainted with one or 
other of the by- paths wherein ſo many walk; and 
tis ſurpriſing, that among ſo many well - diſpoſed 
people, there is not ſome method or other fallen 
upon to engage the legiſlature to put the laws 
(which are in force) in execution, in order to put 
a ſtop to the vices which like a torrent have over- 
flowed our ſtreets. TY 


William. It is to be hoped ſome worthy perſons 
will in earneſt ſet about it. 
FJobn. With this view, William, I ſome time 
ago uſed the freedom of ſending the following let- 
ter to a certain eminent member of the church of 
England, with a direction how to anſwer it; but 
as I was diſappointed of the pleaſure of knowing 
his thoughts upon the ſubject, I ſhall now publiſh 
it here, and delire every perſon of authority or 


power, 


fin? 


power, in church or ſtate, to conſider it 28 ad- 


dreſſed to himfelt, 


« 
c 
5 
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Reverend Sir, 

« PERMIT me to offer to your flow con- 
ſideration ſome few obſervations with regard to 
the prevailing vices of this great city, which my 
particular ſtation for ſome years Jaſt paſt has af- 
forded me opportunity to make, 

It muſt occaſion matter of grief and concern 
to every ſerious Chriſtian, eſpecially to thoſe whe 
are veſted with the ſacred character of Chriſtian 
Teachers, and have the eternal happineſs and ſal- 
vation of precious and immortal fouls at heart, 


to conſider the ſad corruption of manners which 


reigns among various claſſes of people in this 
place. How highly diſhonourableto God, how 
ſcandalous and diſgraceful to our holy profeſſion, 
how wounding to the conſciences of every fin- 
cere Chriſtian, (not to mention the deſtructive in- 
fluence thereof to human ſotiety) is that rampant 
and unbounded licentiouſneſs to which our lower 
people and menial ſervants are ſo univerſally ad- 


dicted? 
The good opinion, Sir, which on many accounts 


I have entertained of you, has inſpired me with a 


reſolution to communicate my ſentiments to you 


upon this head; to whom I make no queſtion - 


ſuch reigning wickedneſs, in open defiance of 


all laws, muſt afford matter of pious forrow and 
concern. 1 perſuade myſelf therefore, you would 


willingly contribute your beſt endeavours to ſtem 


the deſtructive torrent; and might I preſume to 
offer my poor thoughts to one of your ſuperior 
talents, I would imagine, that if the dignified 
Clergy (who are alſo members of the legiſlature) 
when the calls of providence to ſuch a good work 
are ſo wo loud and awakening, would by all 
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proper and becoming methods, exert their power 


to have the laws againſt vice and immorality put 
in execution, it might have a very good effect. 
My reaſon is, that experience and converſation 


with that fort of people to which my ſtation 


obliges me, doth convince me, that nothing 
more encourages and hardens them in their vices, 
than a confident preſumption that the laws, how- 
ever juſt and ſtrict in themſelves, are only harm- 


leſs ſounds; which, by reaſon of the indolence 


or connivance of thoſe whoſe office and duty it 
is to ſee to the execution of them, can never hurt 
them. Such a work at this time, in my humble 
opinion, merits the attention of the legiſlature 
itſelf; and upon ſuppoſition that none of the 
Clergy had ſeats in parliament, it might be pre- 
ſumed that the warmeſt addreſſes from our ſpi- 
ritual guides, in our preſent circumſtances, 
ſhould be preſented to both houſes, to have the 
laws put vigorouſly in execution. By. 
© But how. much more reaſonably and juſtly 
may ſuch an execution be expected to be ſtrictly: 
enjoined, when our Biſhops, whoſe zeal ought 
to be moſt conſpicuous and exemplary, have 
places in parliament? Thoſe fathers of the 
church ought to rouze up the ſpirits of the le- 
giſlature to patronize virtue, and diſcourage 
triumphant vice: This would redound much to 
their honour, and to the credit of the church; 
it would wipe off ſome aſperſions which are caſt 


upon her, and reconcile the hearts and affections 


many ſerious and well-diſpoſed Chriſtians to 
er. | 

© Reverend Sir, As the Clergy are to be ſup- 
poſed ſincere friends to the intereſt of the church, 
all ftumbling-blocks in the way of a thorough 
reconciliation to her, and a happy union among 


all true Proteſtants, ought to be removed; and 


BEE: .-., 1 Ons 
and, in my opinion, nothing could more effec- 
tually contribute to this glorious end, than if 
the Paſtors of the church ſhould vigorouſly and 
conſcientiouſly exert themſelves, by all proper 
means within the compaſs of their power, to 
the ſuppreſſing and diſcouraging of preyailing 
vice and wickedneſs: and I take this opportu- 
nity humbly to remind you of your on duty 
on this occaſion. | 
« Let the abſolute neceſſity of a ſpeedy re- 
formation be repreſented to the ſuperior Cler- 
« oy in the warmeſt manner, and moſt moving 
« eloquence, by you, Reverend Sir, as of a 
« truly Chriſtian father, The loud and alarm- 
ing call of divine providence is at preſent ad- 
« dreſſed to all Chriſtians in general, but to all 
« Chriſtian Paſtors in a particular manner. You 
therefore, Reverend Sir, in your particular ſta- 
tion, ought to be an inſtrument in this good 
work; and this is a ſpecial calll to you, though 
it comes from an unknown perſon, Diſcharge 
# your duty and your conſcience, as you ſhall be 
« accountable to the Chief Shepherd when he ap- 
« pears. Duty is ours, and events are God's. I 
« heg pardon for being ſo tedious, but the im- 


« portance of the matter, and your goodneſs, will, 
4 J hope, excuſe it. | 
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It was delivered July 5, 1745. 


Vill. Did you ſuppoſe that this Clergyman, if 
he was of an inferior rank, would or durſt attack 
a dignified one, ſuch as a Biſhop, upon whom, in 
a great meaſure, his whole dependence did rely? 
And if not, from whom his preferments were ex- 

pected ? | | | 

Jobn. Though this be the very caſe, yet a ſpirit 
of zeal for the honour of God, and the good of 

N | mankind 


Aire 
mankind, has many times inſpired men of prin- 
ciple to diſcharge their conſcience, and do their 
duty, not only in peril of intereſt, but even of their 
lives. But paſſing this, if they have either de- 
pendence upon the Biſhops, or expectations from 
them, I am certain I have none; and though ſome 
of them are good men, yet I have no reaſon to ap- 
prehend their conferring any favour upon me; 
which does not much ſignify, for I have lived now 
in my preſent ſtation a good many years, very 
happy and contented z which ſatisfaction I ang 
afraid many of them do not enjoy. - But now, as 
I ſaid before, and for a few reaſons I ſhall give by 
and by, I have no dependence upon, or expecta- 
tions from any of them, and ſhall now preſume to 
put the following queſtions to the conſciences of 
them and others in eminent ſtations. Whether 
there is a God in heaven? Whether the Chriſtian 
religion and the holy ſcriptures are the rule of life 
and manners? Whether the laws of the land, re- 
garding the morals of the people, if ſtrictly exe- 
cuted, would not preſerve a greater appearance of 
decency and ſobriety among us? Whether they 
who are in authority have it not in their power 
(with God's aſſiſtance) by their example and influ- 
ence, to reform the manners of the people? Or 
if they exert themſelves for promoting a reforma- 
tion, whether the people of this great city and na- 
tion can be ſaid to live up to the rules laid down 
in holy ſcripture, or by the laws of the land ? Whe- 
ther it is to beſuppoſed, that the almighty King of 
nations fits in heaven as an unconcerned ſpectator of 
the wickedneſs of ſuch a nation as this? And whe- 
ther it is not reaſonable for us to dread that ven- 
geance, which we have ſo long been provoking, 
will fall upon us? | 
Mill. Youhaveno dependence or proſpect from 
them, and this way of ſpeaking home to their 
0 HS conſciences 


. 1251 3 
conſciences will, in my opinion, never recommend 
you to their good graces, nor merit their favour. 

John. That is what I have no regard for; nei- 
ther am I to withhold my proteſtation againſt them, 
with reſpect to their negle& of dux. 

Will. But how dare you, who are neither Bi- 
ſhop nor Paſtor, Juſtice of the peace, or other 
Magiſtrate, take upon you to engage in ſuch im- 
portant affairs, as to ſet up for a reformer and 
whether you, b | your ſtation, have any right to 
cenſure thoſe of the higheſt rank in the nation? I 
ſhould almoſt think this is a bold and a too pre- 
aer ecdne v2 ho. aa te? 10664 ein 

Jobn. Tam indeed neither Biſnop, Paſtor, Juſ- 
tice of the peace, oi other Magiſtrate z yet I am, 
though one of the meaneſt, one of the trueſt of: 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, a free - born native of Bri- 
tain, and = to ſerve the true intereſts of my 
country men; and I humbly preſume, that nothing 
could anſwer this end more than the bringing about 
a reformation of the manners of the people in this 
great city and nation. n, ede 

Will. But would it not be more prudent for you, 
to look to your own intereſt, and the duty of 
your ſtation, than to rack your brains by attempt 
ing that which you can never expect to accompliſh?” 
Do you ſuppoſe that people in a ſuperior ſtation 
will liſten to any hint, whatever the importance of 
it may be, from a perſon inferior to themſelves; 
and one, who inſtead of deſerving courteſy, ſeems 
unto them quite mean and low? | 

John. In one reſpe& I look upon myſelf inferi- 
or to the meaneſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and by 
a different view equal to the greateſt : but to lay 
both aſide, you know I have declared to you my 
principles, which at this day is the unqueſtionable 
duty of every true Chriſtian : when ſo many ſtan- 
dards are ſet up in contempt of our holy religion, 


: 


1 
ſay, every one who adheres to the doctrine of the 
Chriſtian religion ſhould ſet up their ſtandard, and 
own themſelves true foldiers under Chriſt's ban- - 
ner, and oppoſe every attempt againſt his intereſt. 
But, William, as we are now treating upon dif- 
ferent ſubjects, I would only aſk you, Whether 
that ſervant can be called too preſumptuous, who. 
upon hearing his maſter diſhonoured and abuſed be- 
hind his back, ſhould take upon him to ſtand up for 
the honour of his faid maſter, and offer to vindicate 
him at the hazard of his very life? I believe no 
one would blame a ferviine or taking his maſter's. 
part, even againſt a tip-top great man. Or if a 
common Foot-Soldier, of ſixpence a day, ſhould 
chance to over-hear perſons engaged in treaſonable 
practices againſt his King, under whoſe banner he 
is inliſted, and whoſe: livery he wears; muſt he 
allow it to paſs unheeded, becauſe forſooth he is 
but a mean man, and in no place of authority? 
I doubt, if it ſhould be known that he was privy 
to ſuch practices, and made no diſcovery, but he 
himſelt would be looked upon as little leſs than an 
accomplice with them. His duty in ſuch a caſe 
is: obvious, viz. to'lay the matter before his next 
ſuperiors, and ſuch as he has acceſs to; and if they 
light his information, or give countenance to the 
traitors, or their practices, he hath nevertheleſs 
done his duty, and diſcharged his conſcience, let 
the conſequences be what they will. Now theſe 
compariſons ſeem to fit the caſe in hand as exact ly 
as if they had been caſt in a mould for it. I am 
not one of the greateſt, yet true to my poſt in the 
ſtation which God has placed me, and at the ſame 
time a ſervant and ſoldier under Chriſt's banner, 
by which denomination I may be ſaid equal to any 

ſubject in the kingdom, though by the firſt I am 
one of the very loweſt. I have ſeen and heard my 
.great and heavenly Maſter diſhonoured, his laws 

| _ broken, 


8 
broken, and his intereſt upon earth endangered, 
by the exceſſive wickedneſs of daring men; and 
ſhall I ſtand ſtill and conſider with myſelf, whe- 
ther my ſtation is high enough to give me autho- 
rity to ſtand up for his deſerted intereſt? , Shall 1 
make a doubt whether I am not too mean to exert 
myſelf for the ſinking cauſe of virtue, religion, and 
common decency ? - When I ſee vice ſtalking about 
the country at noon-day, - with all his curſed; train 
of luxury, leudneſs, impiety, and irreligion; when» 
I ſee them going to and fro on the earth, and like 
Satan'in the Revelations, broke looſe to deceive the 
nations; ſhall I not try to fling one ſtone at the 
ſerpent's head? Who knows, but it may ſink into 
his forehead, as that of young David did into the 
forehead of Goliah? No; 1ought to be courage- 
ous and diligent, and not let any chance of ſerving 
the glorious cauſe eſcape me. Let the probability 
of ſucceſs be never ſo ſmall, the endeavour is laud- 
able; and though it be ever ſo. ſmall, according 
to human reaſoning, God's ways are not like our 
ways, nor his thoughts like our thoughts. He can 
work his ends by,weak means as eaſily as by pow- - 
erful ones; by ſuch as to us appear. improbable, 
as by thoſe that appear infallib le.. 

But I will go farther: Who knows but, even 
according to human probability, this weak and 
feeble attempt may have ſucceſs in a greater or leſs 
degree; as, ſuppoſe theſe ſheets ſhould happen to 
fall-into the hands of a great man in place of pow- 
er, who upon peruſing them, ſhould give into the 
following natural and obvious thoughts.“ What, 
ais it come to this paſs, that the vices of the na- 
tion ſhould render us obnoxious to the reproof 


of an illiterate man? Are our faults ſo glaring, - 


as to ſtrike even the dull ſenſe of the unlearned? 

« Is our behaviour ſo groſs, as to diſguſt people 

of every rank, or even the loweſt in the __ | 
An 
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[228] 
And muſt we own with ſhame, that his rebukes 
are juſt, and that he tells us what our own con- 
« ſciences have'told us an hundred times? What 
© then avails our ſuperior knowledge or learning, 
< if this illiterate man is to take us to pieces in this 


manner, and©to tell us our faults fo roundly, 


and ſuch faults as we cannot deny or confute ? 
© This indeed is ſomewhat like the aſs reproving 
his maſter, Baalam the Prophet. Let us there- 
fore beſtir ourſelves in time, and enter upon ſome 
c meaſures for ſaving ourſelves from the reproaches 
< of our conſciences, and the ridicule of the lower 
© partof mankind, whom our connivance with vice 
and folly have given an advantage over us.“ 
Will. The Conſequence of thoſe reflections might 


be, the putting ſuch men of influence and authority 


upon exerting themſelves for the diſcouragement 
of vice and e of virtue, both by their 
example and nth 3 and conſequently our good 
and wholeſome laws would be revived and put in 
execution, which every ſerious Chriſtian will re- 


Joice to ſee; bur tis very improbable. N 


Fobn. Whatever be the conſequence, or whatever 
ſuceeſs theſe: my poor thoughts may have, I have 
no other opportunity of communicating them but 
by the preſs; and I hope that upon this account 
the wiſer part of mankind- wilt forgive me, and 
permit me to ſay, that I believe every body will 
own, that the crime of leudneſs, ſomewhat touched 


on before, is of as pernicious a nature as any one 


can preyail in a nation, and that it ſeems to 

the ruhag vice at preſent in England. I ſhall 
therefore make mention of ſame of the particular 
miſchiefs which are owing to this abominable prac- 


| tice, ſo openly and univerſally carried on in this 


great city, to a degree far exceeding that of any 
in Europe; and then leave the reader to judge, 
1 | | Whether 


[129] 
whether any poſſible method for diſcouraging or 
| aboliſhing it ought to be negle&ted; 

What numbers of leud women are there in this 
great — who add nothing to the national in- 
creaſe? 

What is he crime, which, according to the 
confeſſions of by far the moſt part of eſe un- 
happy wretches who come to a ſhameful and an 
untimely end; what is the crime, I ſay, which 
brings the greateſt number of them thither? Yield- 
ing to the advice and allurements of leud and a- 
bandoned women. | 
How many ſtrangers from all parts of the coun< 
try, and how many ſimple and thoughtleſs people 
in town, are every day infnared by them, to the 
great prejudice of their fortunes and their health, 
and to the danger of their lives and ſouls? What 
week paſſes without ſeveral different accounts of 
robberies and barbarities committed by them? 
And by theſe that are publiſhed, we may judge 
the number that are ſuppreſſed, from the fear of 
ſhame and ridicule, muſt be very great. 

How many of our youth are in al reſpects hope 
ful and promiſing, and in human probability likely 
to be the comfort of their friends, and an honour 
to their country, till by the deviliſh arts of proſti- 
tutes they are ſeduced from the ways of virtue, 
and drawn. from evil to worſe, til] at laſf they 
prove the grief and ſhame of thoſe' to whofn they 
might otherwiſe have been a pleaſure and an 1 ho- 
nour? 

How many re and others, who have re- 
ceived truſt of their maſters, &c. are by theſe art- 
ful creatures drawn to commit a breach of truſt, 
and thence to loſe their credit, which reduces men. 
to ruin and miſery ? 
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Is it not to be feared, that many of thoſe people, 

who are from time to time miſſing, and never 

heard of, have been inviegled and murdered by. 
theſe bloody wretches ? S 


Is it not likewiſe highly probable, that many of 


their own children are unnaturally murdered by 


them, when their infamous trade is low, and re- 
duces them to the wretched ſtate we often ſee them 


in? 


Can any thing have a worſe effect upon the youth 
of both ſexes, than to hear the moſt abominable 
leudneſs uttered without reſerve or ſhame in the 
open ſtreets, as they paſs and repaſs? 

What more effectual method could be found 
out for diſcouraging and bringing into diſgrace 


the beſt and wiſeſt of inſtitutions, I mean mar- 


riage, than leudneſs and uncleanneſs, by which the 
female ſex are brought under unjuſt and ſcandal- 
ous imputations by thoſe who converſe chiefly with 
the ſcum of them, and conclude the whole ſex to 


be of a piece with the refuſe of it? 


Are they not in all the barbarities, as murders, 
robberies, &c. at which they are accomplices, are 


they not, I ſay, incomparably more cruel] and 


bloody than the ruffians of the other ſex? And 
if a ſingular piece of inhumanity is committed, is 
it not almoſt always by the inſtigation of a vile 
woman ? 

Thus, not to multiply particulars, God is dif- 
honoured, the public burdened, all law, both ci- 
vil, eccleſiaſtical, and divine, contemned and put 
to defiance, families ruined, and ſociety filled with 
confuſion. Is it not then the duty of every per- 
fon, who has any love to God or his country, to 
offer his aſſiſtance to perſecute, deſtroy, and ſweep 
from the face of the earth, a ſet of wretches who 
are the dregs of the human ſpecies? And is it 
not the duty of every ſober perſon, and every good 


Chriſtian, - 
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Chriſtian, to ſupplicate the Majeſty of heaven, 
that he will be pleaſed to give direction, and to 
influence thoſe who have it in their power to ac- 
compliſh ſo neceſſary a work; that ſo the ven- 
geance that hangs over us, and which of old fell 
in a ſhower of fire and brimſtone upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah, may be averted, | 

If there be any method promiſing ſucceſs in a 
caſe ſo deſperate as that of this wretched, youth 
debauching, and ſhameful city of London; I 
ſhould think the following thoughts not altoge- 
ther improper for the ſubject. 


There is not the leaſt doubt but it is the indiſ- 


nſable-duty of the Clergy, not only to exclaim 


from their pulpit againſt the vices of an age, whoſe . 


crimes ſeem to crave the vengeance of God to his 
very face; but likewiſe to urge home upon all 


perſons in power and authority, what their buſineſs 


and ſtation obliges them to act in this matter, viz. 
to exert themſelves perſonally, I ſay perſonally, 
not by truſting the reformation of a city, or the 
purging it of uncleanneſs, to a ſet of Watchmen 
or Conſtables, &c. It is, I ſay, the duty of the 
Clergy to inculcate, upon particular perſons, as 
well as upon whole congregations, the practice of 
virtue, and the proper meaſures to be taken for 
reformation. To apply firſt to Magiſtrates, and 


ſet forth to them their duty of inſpecting and re- 


gulating the manners of the people; and next to 
apply to the people themſelves, and ſet forth to 
them their duty of conforming themſelves to the 
laws made by the ſupreme authority, and to be 
executed and put in force by the immediate direc- 
tion of inferior Magiſtrates. For no body ſhall 
perſuade me, that any Clergyman, who minds the 
care of ſouls no farther than to preach on ſundays, 
or even week days; no one, I ſay, ſhall perſuade 
me, that ſuch a Clergyman can juſtly deſerve the 
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name of a faithful Paſtor, who cares for his flock, 
or makes a conſcience of promoting their ſal vation. 
It is not an elegant harangue on ſunday that will 
have a ſolid and laſting influence upon the minds 
of a congregation for a whole week. It may in- 
deed engage them to fay, that Mr Such-a-one is a 
very pretty Gentleman, or a good Scholar, but 
will never perſuade a ſet of people, intoxicated with 
the love of pleaſure, to give over their carnal and 


beaſtly delights. The Clergyman who is worthy 


of his office, and takes a pleaſure in it, will never 
think he has done enough: he will go about from 
| ſtreet to ſtreet, and follow the Apoſtle Paul's ex- 
. ample by teaching from houſe to houſe: He will 
endeavour to be acquainted with the charaCter and 
manners of every perſon in his pariſh: he will in- 
ſinuate himſelf into the good graces of every fa- 
mily by all the arts he can think of, that he may 
have opportunities of commending his Lord and 
Maſter unto them, and of giving them good ad- 
vice with ſucceſs: he will endeavour firſt to engage 
their love and eſteem to himſelf by his blameleſs 
converſation, and after that he knows a little more 
pains, with God's aſſiſtance, will gain their love 
and obedience to his doctrine and advice: he will 
reaſon with them in their own way, and yield at 
firſt a little to them, that afterwards he may bring 
them to yield a great deal to him: he will' treat 
them in ſuch a manner, as they may ſee that he has 
God's glory, and their good only, and no indirect 
end in view: he will not conhne his viſits to a 
circle of acquaintance, nor keep chiefly to thoſe 
houſes where he is beſt entertained: he will con- 

ſider the foul of a poor man as equally immortal, 
and equally precious with that of a rich man: he 
will remember that his great Maſter came to call 
publicans end ſinners to repentance: he will by 

gar 
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gard no trouble nor fatigue, the labour of the 
mind, nor the wearineſs of the body. 

It is not in the leaſt to be doubted, but God 
would ſend down a bleſſing upon the united en- 
deavours of a ſet of faithful Clergymen, who ſhould 
exert themſelyes in this manner for his glory and 
the everlaſting good of their fellow - creatures. But 
as long as there are in a church preferments to be 
2 with revenues ſufficient for ſupporting 

rinces; as long as there are worldly allurements 
to draw the Clergy aſide from their duty, it is no 
wonder if we ſee moſt of them above the cares of 
their ſpiritual function. 

Will, It is certain that the Clergy might be 
more vigilant and careful in the diſcharge of their 
duty than they are, which would greatly tend to 
a reformation in this diſſolute age; but do you 
imagine, or is it to be ſuppoſed, that any Gentle- 
man will give himſelf the trouble, ſuppoſing he 
is a Juſtice of the peace, to traverſe the ſtreets, and 
inviegle himſelf with all the black-guards and ruf- 
fians which may chance to fall in his way; this-is 
certainly an intanglement and fatigue which no Ma- 
giltrate will ſubmit to. 

Jobn. As to the duty of Magiſtrates, with re- 

gard to the ſuppreſſing of open ſeudneſs, ifI ſhould 
aſk the following queſtion, and put it to the con- 
ſciences of fome of the Magiſtrates of thoſe cities 
to anſwer it, I doubt they would be found, like 
the man in the parable, ſpeechleſs. The queſtion 
is, What hinders any Magiſtrate from going in 
perſon, and ſeizing, either in houſes or ſtreets, 
as they can be met with, all the openly leud peo- 
ple of both ſexes in London and Weſtminſter? 
Is it not a diſgrace to the name of Magiſtracy or 
authority, that hundreds of lend women ſhould 
openly traverſe the ſtreets, or ſtand ar every cor- 
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ner, ready to entrap and draw in all paſſengers; 
that a thoughtleſs youth cannot go about his maſ- 
ter's. or father's buſineſs, without being tempted, 
and pulled, and almoſt forced into a bad houſe? 
God knows, that the inclinations of youth are 
vicious enough, and they will go aſtray faſt enough 
of themſelves, without being tempted otherwiſe 
than by their own luſts; ſo that we have no 
need of any ſnares or arts to draw them from that 
virtue they have already ſo ſlight a hold of; much 
leſs, that it ſhould be dangerous to walk the very 
ſtreets, or that they ſhould be every moment put 
in mind of and ſollicited to what they might not 
otherwiſe altogether ſet their hearts upon. I ſhould 
think the kingdom of Satan would be ſafe enough, 
that the youth of this city would be wicked 
enough, and that leudneſs might be practiſed 
enough, if there were no temptation in the way 
of the youth, beſides their knowing the places 
where leud women live; though there were none 
of them allowed to walk the ſtreets, to conduct or 

carry them thither by force. | 
I can hardly imagine any perſon will be at a loſs, 
or any way puzzled about the poſſibility of root- 
ing out, or at leaſt of greatly leſſening the open 
practice in this infamous vice in this city, by the 
interpoſition of the Magiſtrate : but leſt any one 
ſhould want ſatisfaction in this matter, I ſhall only 
deſire him to conſider, whether he can think any 
thing in the world more eaſy and practicable, than 
for any man of authority to take a round now and 
then in an evening through the ſtreets of London 
and Weſtminſter, and take up all the idle women 
he ſees, who can give no account of themſelves: 
Or if any thing is more ſimple, than for every 
Magiſtrate to be acquainted with the character of 
every houſe-keeper in his neighbourhood, By theſe 
two methods only, it is not to be imagined wn 
That, 
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that leudneſs muſt be driven firſt from the publick 


ſtreets into thoſe dark and helliſh haunts of in- 
iquity, the bawdy-houſes ; and afterwards, by the 


diligence of a ſet of men, who had the good of 


the city and the reformation of an innumerable 
multitude at heart, muſt in time be likewiſe driven 
from thoſe ſecret holds, &c. | 

Thirdly, It is likewiſe the duty of every pri- 
vate perſon to contribute what he can for a gene- 
ral reformation, and for purging this city of 
leudneſs and uncleanneſs; and it is in the power 
of every private perſon to do more or leſs towards 
this. It is in the power of any perſon to carry an 
information to a Magiſtrate againſt keepers of diſ- 
orderly houſes ; and it ſuch Magiſtrate will not ex- 
ert his authority when an opportunity offers, then 
the fault lies upon him, and the private man, who 


gave the information, hath diſcharged his con- 


ſcience. TI have often thought it very unaccount- 
able, that a number of virtuous people, living in 
a neighbourhood together, ſhall, for months and 
years, feel the inconvenience and uneaſineſs of 
having in their neighbourhood one or more of 
theſe curſed nuſances to all people of ſobriety; and 
ſhall complain among themſelves of the uneaſineſs 


it gives them, but yet none of them ſhall have 


the heart or courage to lay an information againſt 
them, or petition a Magiſtrate to turn them out 
of the place. Yet it is the undoubted intereſt of 
every ſober man and woman in London, &c. to 
wiſh that there was not a whore nor a whore- 
monger within the bills of mortality. For there 


is no ſober man or woman in this great metropolis, ' 


but is in danger from them; for every inhabitant 


has either children, or ſervants, or relations of 


his own, who have a chance of ſuffering by being 
intangled with them; ot if he has no ſuch rela- 
tions or dependents of his own, yet he is inter- 
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eſted in thoſe that belong to his friends and ac 
quaintance. | | 
I deſire therefore every one to ſtate the queſtion 
to themſelves, as the injured perſon, and to con- 
ſider, that. whoredom is one of the moſt immoral 
actions (if rightly conſidered) that ever was com- 
mitted amongſt men; and a fin which God has 
declared his abhorrence againſt in a very particu- 
lar manner; and is a fin which is ſo much in vogue 
here, that a ſober man's chaſtity is very often 
called in queſtion when there is no ground for it; 
ſo that many times a happy ſettlement is prevented, 
by the fears of women judging all men to be of 
one ſtamp; and conſequently, the innocent ſuffer 
for the guilty. Is it not then the duty of every 
| ſober man to contribute his endeavours for the 
ſuppreſſing of that vice, which brings a reproach 
upon the whole race: For though it is agreed 
upon, that the vices of leud women in ſome mea- 
ſure far exceed thoſe of the other ſex, yet I inſiſt 
that the whore-maſters in this place are more 
vicious than the whores, and it is reaſonable to 
think ſo; whereas the whores do gratify the luſts 
of men for their hire, ſome as it is their choice, 
others reduced, and as their laſt ſhift, betake 
themſelves to this practice, or perhaps by bad 
counſel, leud company, or the allurements of men, 
are deceived into their own deſtruction; whereas 
our whore-maſters, for gratifying their own luſts, 
ſupport theſe leud women. May therefore the 
candid reader beware of condemning theſe un- 
happy wretches, but rather thoſe monſters of wick- 
edneſs, who, to the diſgrace of mankind, are the 
ſupport of leudneſs, I mean, whore-maſters. 

As for the ſober part of the female ſex, it is 
their undoubted intereſt to exert themſelves againſt 
leud women, who by their vile practices bring a 
ſcandal upon the whole race, and eſpecially fill the 
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youth of the other ſex (who keep their company a 
great deal too much) with a thouſand ridiculous 
notions of the arts, and many other imaginary 
vices peculiar to the female ſex, to which the 
virtuous part of them are entire ſtrangers. And 
this is a grievous diſcouragement to marriage. 

Theſe wicked creatures are likewiſe hurtful to 
the intereſt of marriage, by their making beauty 
cheap and eaſy to be come at by the youth of this 
city: And accordingly, how common is it to hear 
a thoughtleſs young rake declare, that he never 
will be chained, as they fooliſhly call it, to any 
one woman, ſo long as he can enjoy twenty every 
month for crowns apiece. By this means a vir- 
tuous young woman, without a fortune, is of no 

ice; and unleſs ſhe will condeſcend to throw 

erſelf into the arms of one conſiderably her in- 
ferior, ſne is like to continue unmarried all her 
life. But if there was no way, or at leaſt no cheap 
or eaſy way of enjoying beauty but by marriage, 
the natural deſires of the two ſexes would ſupport 
and promote that inſtitution ſufficiently for all its 
purpoſes: but as marriage goes every day more 
and more out of faſhion, and the unlawful com- 
merce of the ſexes comes every day more and more 
into faſhion, I am ſometimes inclinable to think 
that our children or grand-children may ſee the 
day, when marriage ſhall be fairly thrown out of 
doors, and promiſcuous leudneſs eſtabliſhed in 
its place, &c. | DE 


Another daring crime, which ſtands its ground 
among us in ſpite of the ſevere laws againſt it, is 
that of Swearing in converſation, which, beſides 
the offence given to God, there cannot be con- 
ceived a more notorious piece of folly and madneſs. 
If, therefore, any well-meaning perſon, of any 
denomination, can contrive a method of ome 
| x the 
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the ſin of Blaſphemy with hopes of ſucceſs, it is 


their unqueſtionable duty. But a perſon in autho- 
rity may and ought to rebuke and puniſh ſuch 


practices, though a private perſon, by taking this 


imprudently upon him, may embolden ſuch peo- 
ple to exprels themſelves the more indecently, and, 


by provoking them to paſſion, will occaſion them 
to commit more ſin. I would therefore adviſe all 


ſuch well-meaning people to give no countenance 
to ſuch practices, and to haſten their buſineſs, and 
then leave ſuch diſagreeable company ; or, if they 
think to reprove them, to take an opportunity of 


reproving them in private, which perhaps may 


gain them over to a ſober and virtuous behaviour. 
The ſame caution is equally proper in all other caſes, 
as well as in this of Swearing, or Leudneſs in con- 


And a method of rebuking may be invented, 


which may have ſo good an effect upon men, as 
to make them ſee the folly and madneſs of their 
wicked ways, and thank their reprover afterwards; 


whereas a blunt rebuke in an open company would 
but have exaſperated them the more. Silence it- 
ſelf is a rebuke, and often with ſucceſs, 

But as all men who give themſelves the liberty 
of ſwearing in converſation, are not univerſally 
Atheiſts, nor even Deiſts, but rather allow them- 
ſelves more in that ſinful and infamous practice, 
through inconſideration and thoughtleſsneſs, than 
from a direct contempt or defiance either of na- 
tural or revealed religion; as this' is the caſe of 
many Swearers in converſation, I ſhall here quote 


a few paſſages of ſcripture, which ſhews how much 


God, the author of the ſacred writings, is offended 
againſt this ſin; and how odious it is in his fight, 
ſince he took care to prohibit it ſo expreſly in one 
of the ten great commandments, by which he in- 
tended mankind ſhould in all ages regulate their 

lives. 
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lives. Exod. xx. 7. Levit. xxiv. 14. Deut. xxviil. 
58, 59. xxix. 19, 20. 2 Kings xvi. 22. Eſtber 
IX. 24. Ferem. xxiii. 10. Zecb. v. 4. viii. 17. 
Mal. i. 6. iii. 14. vii. 12. Matt. v. 34, 37. A, 
XiX. 9. Rom. ii. 23, 24+ ix. 14, 19, 20. vi. 1. 
2 Pet. iv. 4. Jude v. | 

This fin is farther a notorious piece of folly and 
abſurdity. How often do we hear profligate men 
endeavouring to gain belief of what they aſſert by 
a profane and blaſphemous oath ? But can ſuch 
people imagine mankind to be ſo ſtupid as not to 
conclude, that any man, who has ſo little con- 
ſcience, religion, or virtue, as to affront the Ma- 
jeſty of heaven by blaſphemy, can never be ſup- 
poſed to have principle enough in him to reſtrain 
him from telling lies? How can we judge favour- 
ably of any man with reſpect to one virtue, when 
we ſee him altogether neglect the practice of ano- 
ther. Is it not more natural and reaſonable to 
conclude, that he who breaks one command will 
be apt to break another, and conſequently he who 
ſwears will be apt to lie. 

I have often thought that this common habit of 
Swearing is as hurtful to ſociety as any one vice in 
England. Can it be ſuppoſed that a perſon will 
regard, or will his conſcience accuſe him (even 
before a Judge) for an oath which he ſwears hun- 
dreds of times every day? and conſequently the 
innocent muſt ſuffer while the guilty is ſet free. 

Again, if we conſider Swearing with regard to 
its effect upon a man's diſcourſe or ſtyle in con- 
verſation, how abſurd does it appear! The fre- 
quent repetition of the ſame phraſe, let it be never 
ſo beautiful or elegant, at length becomes inſup- 
portably tireſome to the ear, How much then 
muſt the ears of thoſe, who are ſo unhappy as to 
fall into the company of a Swearer, be grated 
and ſtunned by the conſtant repetition of ſuch hor- 


rid 


tid unmuſical ſounds as thoſe of Swearing and Blaſ- 
phemy are? And, for my part, I could almoſt 
wiſh that they who indulge themſelves in Swear- 
ing might be puniſhed in a miraculous manner, by 
having their ſpeech taken from them for a time, 
that they might learn to make another uſe of it, than 
affronting or provoking the almighty Giver of it. 

I might here add, that though God will admit 
of no excuſe for ſin, yet ſome ſinners do plead an 
excuſe to ſatisfy themſelves: the Drunkard pleads 

the tempting flavour of his liquor for his beaſtly 
exceſs: the Cheat, the ſweets of profit: the Forni- 
cator, beauty and the unnatural appetite: the am- 
bitious, greatneſs and authority. Thus every ſin- 
ner pleads ſome imaginary pleaſure, profit, or ho- 
nour, to ſatisfy themſelves; but the Swearer can 
plead none of theſe, becauſe he fins tor the very 
fake of ſinning, and is vicious altogether for the 
fake of vice; and as it were to pleaſe the Devil, in 
ſpite of the ridicule and diſgrace he expoſes him- 
ſelf to in this world, and the puniſhment in that 

which is to come. | . 

Satan, in the book of Job, puts a very impudent 
and malicious queſtion to the Almighty concerning 
Job, Doth Fob fear God for nought ?- But here it 
may be ſaid, —Doth not the Swearer ſerve the De- 

vil for nought? How common is it to hear the 
ſhocking voice of Swearers, calling out, without any 
temptation, for God to damn themſelves, or their 
fellow-creature's ſoul, blood, or body, as if by au- 
thority they could order him to execute their ſentence; 
and even the brute beaſts, who have no ſouls; or 
ſuch things as have neither life nor breath in them, 
they alſo bring under their brutiſh ſentence of con- 
demnation. It is ſurpriſing to hear men of com- 
mon ſenſe guilty of this ſin, without any pretence 
or temptation; for it is not only moſt daring and 
unaccountable, but it is the very oppoſite of an : 

on, 
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ſon, religion, virtue, or any one endowment of 


the human foul. It is alſo our great reproach, both 


at home and abroad; and, if merey prevent not, 
will prove the ruin of our ſouls and nation, not- 
withſtanding the good laws we have againft it. 

But left any one ſhould- be ſo wicked as to be- 
come an advocate to plead the Devil's cauſe for 
nothing, and ſtand up for this inexcuſable fin, let 


me aſk ſuch perſons, whether they would take it 


well, if any of them, being the maſter of a family, 
after the ſtricteſt prohibition and moſt ſevere threat- 
nings, ſhould find his meaneſt ſcrvants making uſe 


of his name in a contemptuous manner, in the 


midſt of drunkenneſs and debauchery. It is rea- 
ſonable to think, that this practice would provoke 
you, who are but a worm; how much then muſt 
the Swearer provoke that great and terrible God, 
who is King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

Another practice, which is likewiſe a profana- 
tion of the great and terrible name of God, ſome- 
what more excuſable indeed, as leſs wicked] y uſed, 


and applied rather to bleſſing than curſing, is che | 


ejaculation of Lord, have mercy upon us! Good 
Lord! Good God! or, Lord, Sc. which are thrown 
out by many people upon occaſion of wonder, or 
any other ſudden emotion of the mind. There is 
not a better argument of folly to be named, than 
frequent admiration ; as it is a certain proof that a 
perſon knows little of the _ who is aſtoniſhed 
at every thing that happen 

Bur, beſides the — our folly by frequent 
expreſſion of wonder upon every trivial occaſion, 


this way of expreſſing ourſelves upon ſuch occa- 


fions 1s likewiſe very tooliſh and wicked. When a 
perſon is {truck with wonder, what can be more 
abſurd, than to expreſs his wonder by calling out 
upon his Maker; if he intends that ſuch invoca- 
tion ſhould be underſtood to have any meaning, 


then 
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then the leaſt thought in the world muſt convince 
any man of common ſenſe of the monſtrous wick- 
edneſs of ſuch a raſh and preſumptuous uttering 
of that tremendous name; and if it is intended to 
reſs no meaning or thought at all, what can 


be more childiſh or filly, than to uſe frequent ex- 


preſſions without any meaning? 
This is perverting the very end of ſpeech, whic 
ought to ſerve for communicating the thoughts of 
the ſpeaker to the hearers. When a perſon cries 
out, on occaſion of any ſudden emotion, Lord, 
have mercy upon me, and at the ſame time does not 
in the leaſt think of what he utters, or whether 


the Lord will have mercy on him or not; ought 


he not to expect that God will have as little mercy 
upon him as a great Prince would have upon a ſlave 
who ſhould come before him to beg his life; and 
inſtead of behaving in the royal preſence with ſuit- 
able ſubmiſſion, ſhould fall to catching of flies with 
his hands, or dancing with his feet. Let ſuch 


prope conſider, if they can think that they are 
con 


antly and perpetually in the preſence of One 
infinitely greater than any earthly Prince, who can 
take from them what is of more value than their 
lives, and condemn them to a puniſnment more 
terrible than death. | 


Another very preſumptuous fin openly practiſed 
and defended by many perſons who have received 


liberally of God's bounty, yet in defiance of him 


and his laws, they openly commit ſacrilege, by 
robbing him of what he claims and has reſerved 


for himſelf, even the Sabbath. Should the queſ- 


tion be put to thoſe heroes, while ſwimming in 
the golden ark of fortune, Why they thus profane 
the ſabbath? they would readily ſay,.— It is a 

moon ſhine fiddle faddle; nothing, the obſerva- 


tion of the Sabbath, and is of no ſignification if 


[ 143 ] | 
© it be kept yea or no.” But now, ſuppoſe at the 
great day of accounts God were to admit of an 
excuſe from the children of men, what ſhadow of 
one could thoſe great ones give for this, who are 
intoxicated with pleaſure ſix days ſucceſſively, and 
knowing it to be contrary, not only to the law, 
but even to good manners to profane the ſeventh, 
which (as obſerved) God hath ſet apart tor him- 
ſelf, any perſon of common ſenſe muſt wonder that 
thoſe people who are thus endowed with ſo many 
ſingular bleſſings, and know how to behave in other 
caſes as Gentlemen, does in this very particular 
behave as mad-men, who would rather play with 
burning thunderbolts, or dance upon the brink of 
the bottomleſs pit, than ſubmit to God, or be re- 
_ gulated by his laws. | 
I have no doubt but ſome critick will look upon 
it as high preſumption to attack ſuch dignified 
perſons; but let ſuch conſider if I have exceeded 
the truth, or if they will pretend that the Sabbath 
is kept in any meaſure holy here, by people of va- 
rious denominations in London; or that it is any 
way to be known from the other days of the week 
but by the following particulars ; and let ſuch 
judge, if in them there is any reliſh of holineſs or 
of religion. For inſtance, | 
Do not our Taylors, Shoe-makers, Mantua- 
makers, Barbers, and other tradeſmen, ſet apart 
as it were the firſt half of the Sabbath for carrying 
home their work, encouraged thereto by their cul- 
tomers. The ſtreets, fields, &c. are crouded with 
multitudes of ſuch as in a manner ſet the Sabbath 
day apart for giving and receiving viſits, or pay- 
ing compliments to others; not that I am againſt 
peoples waiting upon friends when neceſſary, or 
that I think a perſon cannot be exerciſed in a way 
of duty, when on horſeback, in a coach, walking 
alone, or in company; but becauſe I ſee ſo many 


people 


7 
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people who make it their common practice to ſpend 
the Sabbath after this manner, as if they had ſome 
time or other dedicated themſelves for that pur- 
poſe: and many of ſuch would take it very ill, if 
any perſon ſhould ſay to them that they have been 
profaning the Sabbath, and not ſanctifying or re- 
vereneing it. It may be added, | 
That, whereas ſome of the lower rank make a 
practice of getting drunk now and then on work- 
ing days, they more generally agree to honour 
Sunday by that irreligious obſervance; and to ſhew. 
how high their reverence for that ſacred day is, 
many of them uſually even celebrate Monday like- 
wiſe with equal irreverence and irreligion, as many 
of the maſters can teſtify, who never ſee ſeveral of 
their journeymen on Monday, they being engaged 
in the obſervation of that day by a drunken fit, 
doubtleſs from the ſame religious principle which 
prompts them to obſerve Sunday in the manner 
they do. But to proceed: 
What a ſhame and diſgrace is it to ſee buſineſs 
going on both in ſhops, market-places, and ſtreets, 
on the Sabbath-day, and no puniſhment inflicted 
upon the tranſgreſſor. I would gladly know what 
hinders the Clergy, if they be men of principle, 
and have God's honour and the good of mankind 
at heart, what hinders them I ſay, when they paſs 
or repaſs the ſtreets and market places in London, 
from marking down the names of ſuch people, 
and committing them to perſons in authority, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance they may be brought to public 
diſgrace and puniſhment? Or what is more rea- 
ſonable, than that people in authority ſhould go 
perſonally, or employ others who will be faithful 
to their truſt, and ſeize every thing expoſed to ſale 
on the Sabbath-day, and diſtribute unto the poor 
the day following; and for a farther oppreſſing of 
that practice, to encourage informations to be 
brought 
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brought againſt the offenders. What hinders every 
Chriſtian tamily, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
to prepare the Sabbath-day's proviſion, upon 
Saturday, and to forbid any thing to be bought 
upon the Sabbath? Is there any difficulty in this 
practice? Could meat, which hath been in the 
houſe one night, be poiſonous or unwholeſome to 
the moſt tender conſtitution, or the molt delicate 
apperite ? | 55 | 

Will. How can labouring people purchaſe neceſ- 
ſaries before Sunday, when they do not receive their 
week's earnings till late on Saturday night? 

John. If there were no markets to be held on 
the Sabbath, then maſters would ſee it neceſſary to 
pay them ſooner; and they, as ſoon as paid, would 

to the market; inſtead of which, many go to 

the alehouſe, and ſpend their time and money, re- 

ferring all until the Sabbath. „ 
Mill. But in the ſummer time freſh meat an 
fiſh will not keep till Monday. 73 

Jobn. If you were obliged, William, to dreſs 
meat on Saturday, to preſerve it from periſh- 
ing, this would ſtrengthen your aſſertion; but the 
quite oppoſite appears, for it waits 'you in your 
tradeſman's ſhop, till you call for it on Sunday. 

Vill. But this cuſtom is ſo ancient, and the 
trades people having it ſo in practice, that it will 
be difficult, yea and almoſt impoſſible to prevail 
with them upon this ſubject. 

John. Should the Clergy and the perſons in 
authority unanimouſly agree, and each of them 
make appointments, and wait upon thoſe traders, 
each in his pariſh or neighbourhood, and honour- 
ably reaſon with them upon this ſubject; then, I 
hope, by God's aſſiſtance, it will be found not ſo 
difficult as ſuppoſed; and it is reaſonable to think 
ſo, as they will have the two days buſineſs over in 
one day, and the other _ to be employed in ſerv- 
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ing God and obeying his command. But this piece 
of reformation muſt take place from one day in 
the whole nation: for it is in vain to think, that 
the people of one market will from time to time 
diſoblige their cuſtomers, by ſuffering them to be 
ſerved by others; which will be the event, if this 
| ſhould be obſerved in one place, and not in others. 

Will. But do you know that the keeping of the 
Sabbath by many people is looked upon as matter 
of great indifferency, who think it does not much 
ſignify whether it be kept, yea, or not? 4 

John. Is there not a tribute paid to earthly 
Princes, and ſhall the Sabbath, which is God's 
tribute of our time, be ſeized and claimed as pro- 
perty of by wicked men ; or ſhall he be robbed of 
what 1s his own? Who will be to the encouragers 
or protectors of ſuch ſacrilege when they. appear 
before his throne of judgment ? 


Another favourite vice might be mentioned, 
which hath a conneCtion with almoſt every otber, 
it is Drunkenneſs; which no proof can be laid a- 
gainſt, and conſequently any legal ſtatute againſt 
it is contemned. But though this be the caſe, yet 
conſidering how people in liquor are betrayed into 
ſinful, ſhameful, and fatal actions, it may be pre- 
ſumed, that every one governed by reaſon, or by 

the grace of God, ſhould abhor it as they would 
even a traytor; and I almoſt think, that though 
people in liquor ſee not their own deformity, yet 
as they have opportunity of ſeeing others in the 
ſame deplorable condition, it is to be wondered 
that any ſuch would allow themſelves in a practice 
which makes them ſo abominable in the ſight both 
of God and man; for by this, wiſe men become 
fooliſh; reaſonable men, brutiſh ; ſober men, mad; 
prudent men, filly ; and moderate men, vicious: 


ſo, I ſay, thoſe things conſidered, and the exam 5 
1 | MUS Owe 


„ 
of others, might have weight upon the minds of 
men and women to deter them from the beaſtly ſin 
of Drunkenneſs. A laudable example of this I 
ſhall here mention. up, 

A Gentleman ſees a man wallownng in the naſti-- 
neſs of the high-way, who, out of compaſſion, 


ordered his ſervant to aſſiſt the poor object to aa 


inn, where he left the care of him, having, like 
the Samaritan, paid the charge; and when he was 
departing, aſked the poor man's name, which hap- 
pened to be John Thompſon. The Gentleman 
very wiſely gave a charge to his ſervant, that for 
the future when he ſeemed in danger of being over- 
taken with liquor, to call out to > him to ſpeak to 
John Thomplon, which orders the ſervant never 
neglected z and when he delivered the meſſage, the 
Gentleman always took warning, and left the com- 


pany ; until one night, when he was ſo engaged, 


that though the meſſage was delivered that Ihn 


Thompſon wanted to ſpeak to him, he ſtill en- 
joyed himſelf, till the ſervant came with a ſecond 
meſſage, viz. * Sir, John Thompſon ſays, It you 
vill not come to him, he will come to you.” 
Which had the deſired effect of preventing his 
maſter from being by himſelf deceived into a fit 
of drunkenneſs, and ſo falling into the ſame bealtly 
condition as poor John Thompſon. 

Would people who demean themſelves by this 
wicked practice, only with this Gentleman reflect 
what diſagreeable objects they and others are when 
in liquor, it is to be hoped this would be a means 
to check them from exceſs, by which they might 
be expoſed to the greateſt diſgrace. 


Next to this, is that unwarrantable practice of 
Street · robbing and Houſe- breaking. Can any thing 
be more hurtful to ſociety than that of Street- rob- 
bery? Is it not a violent contempt of the law, 
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for a few men to traverſe the ſtreets as conquer- 
ors, putting people of all ranks in fear of their life, 


and making property of their ſubſtance? I have 


often thought it a pity that ſo much money ſhould 
be laid out for a ſafety to this great city, and means 
uſed for preventing ſo many fraudulent practices, 
yet, after all, violence is committed, yea, even 


Next to the caſtles of defence, I mean watch-houſes. 


Watchmen and Conſtables are the perſons entruſted 
for preventing thoſe inſults, but is there any dif- 
ficulty for perſons of a bad diſpoſition to take an 


opportunity of fifty minutes every hour, as ten 


minutes will ſerve for the watchman's round, five 
minutes each time; ſo, I ſay, cannot the ſaid per- 
ſons imploy themſelves in villainy, till the clock 
alarm them, as till that time they are as ſafe from 
diſturbance as if there were not a Watchman in the 
city; and after the Watchman's round, they return 
to their enterprize again, knowing there is no dan- 
ger from them, as commonly they are pretty mer- 
ry, and *tis to be feared ſometimes encouraged 
thereto by money they receive from thoſe who had 
rather pay a ſmall ſum than come to diſgrace. 

But ſhould every ward in this city purchaſe 
bells for their Watchmen, and, being fixed to 
them, oblige them to go their rounds frequently 
In the intervals betwixt hour and half hour with- 
out lanthorn, and preventing the bells from noiſe 
till they ſee a prize; and even ſhould he fall in a 
ſtruggle, the bells would give an alarm, and the 
more Watchmen the more bells, ſo that every 
Watchman would warn another, whether by a 
ſtruggle or by chance. I humbly preſume that 
this would not only be a means to clear the ſtreets 


of Thieves, but even of Whores and Whore-maſ- 


ters, which ſooner or later frolick themſelves into 
deſperate and wicked reſolutions, and conſequently 
embrace the ſame courſe of lite upon all events; 


but 


1491 
but to wave this, ſnould a method be fallen upon for 
the ſuppreſſion of ſundry prevailing and triumph- 
ant vices in this city, it would be a means to pre- 
vent, or at leaſt to leſſen the number of thoſe in- 
ſults, and conſequently people would without fear 
or danger of their lives go after their buſineſs, not 
only in the open and public ſtreets, but even in 
the moſt remote corners of the city. 241 

Another reaſon may be aſſigned for this impo- 
ſition upon the public, and that is owing to the 
conſtitution, I underſtand that no money is reco- 
verable from a Street-robber or a Highway-man, 
except he deliver it of his own accord. Now give 
me leave to ſtate the caſe as follows: Suppoſe you 
have received five hundred pounds, more or leſs, 
being your whole eſtate, and I meeting you upon 
the ſtreets or high-way, demand your money, 
which, to preſerve your life or other accidents, 
you find yourſelf obliged to deliver; and after be- 
ing in my poſſeſſion I make my eſcape, but am 
foon taken, and carried before a Juſtice of the 
peace, who, though he order me to deliver, can- 
not oblige me, except you ſwear the very piece of 
money to be yours; by which means, though I 
go to jail, I have five hundred pounds to pay 
council and procure my liberty, and you have not 
one pound to pay the charges of proſecuting me, 
although you are obliged by law ſo to do. 

Will. The county is obliged to ſupply you in 
ſuch a caſe. | | 

Jobn. Pray what is all that ſupply, perhaps not 
five pounds for my five hundred, and how will 
this anſwer amongſt Lawyers, where it is known 
the more money the better law; now if this be the 
caſe, muſt it not be aſſigned for one principal rea- 
fon why our ſtreets and high- ways are peſter'd with 
ſuch, as make it a riſque for His Majelty's good 
ſubjects of ten to go _ their lawful buſineſs, ”_ 
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If this be the conſtitution, I ſhould almoſt ſup- 

| poſe that every well-difpoſed perſon would addreſs 

aii ſuperiors for uſing their intereſt” to the remov- 

ing this grievance, which'T humbly preſume might 

be done with one particular clauſe in the act, 

namely, that ſuppoſe I have the money in my cuſ- 

tody, the Magiſtrate ſhall oblige it to be taken 

from me and delivered to him, until it legally ap- 

| pear that I am innocent, and had the money an 

Boes way; and your character, in the mean time, 

and the way you had the money as you pretend, 

to be enquired into; after which, the Magiſtrate 

» returns the money as the law requires. Another 

advantage would redound to the public by this, 

and would anſwer the above glorious end, namely, 

it would encourage people who are injured to uſe 

their beſt endeavours for apprehending the injur- 

ers, as thereby they would have a chance of re- 

covering their own again. As for my part, were 

| T robbed of never ſo much money, I would neither 

take nor appear againſt the perſon who robbed 

me. EG 

Will. But the taking, or appearing evidence 

againſt ſuch, is not only obeying the law, but a 
doing ſervice to the public. 8 

a John. Suppoſe a Highway-man has robbed me 

| of five hundred pounds, am I to treat either the 

4 law or the public, who, after it was in my power 

| to recover my own, aſſiſted him in making my 

—_: - money his property; ſo, I ſay, am I to treat them 

1 with five, ten, or twenty pounds more, or am ! 

(to uſe other words) to be robbed by them of every 

ſixpence paid by me in the proſecution, which adds 

to my misfortune; and not only this, but he, ber 

ing ſteward of my money, laws me out of the 

{mall trifle I have tor the ſupport of my wife and 

family (if I have one,) and this is not all, but I am 


even. 
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even looked upon as a fool into the bargain, which 
is the common fate of choſe who are caſt by law. 


I muſt now beg leave to mention an eſpouſed ce- 
remony in this great city and nation, namely, a To- 
leration, or, as *tis commonly called, Licences for 
marriage. I own a Licence granted to any perſon to 
ſell ſpirits, or other liquor, is a regular a qd a war- 
ranted rule, and either good for enriching the trea- 
ſury, or ſome private perſon, or perſons; but as to 
Marriage Tolerations I am at a loſs to know any 
good end they can anſwer in theſe latter days, ex- 
cept for making eſtates to thoſe who receive the 
dues. It is true, a national habit, eſpecially of an- 
tient date, cannot be eaſily broke, but the antiquity 
of this, if I be not miſtaken, is but of few years 
ſtanding in England; for, till of late, this privilege 
the Pope of Rome, and ſuch as he deputed, had for 
a perquiſite, till the marriage of King Henry VIII. 
with Ann Bullen, which at beſt was condemned by 
every wiſe man; had the Pope granted a Tolera- 
tion to that unlawful marriage, he probably might 
have had the benefit of it much longer. It muſt 
be owned ſomewhat ſingular for a Prince and na- 
tion contentedly to undergo the whole courſe of 
a bad religion ſatisfiedly, without public pro- 
teſtation, or diſſenting therefrom, until ſuch an ac- 
cident happened that the Prince wanted a ſecond 
wife, or rather to be an adulterer. The Pope, 
Poor ſoul, whatever his principle was, yet he acted 
honourably in this; for, though to oblige a Prince, 
he would not tolerate the marriage. Upon this 
the King, after many artful ſchemes for gratifying 
his paſſion, and to be revenged of the poor Pope 
for chaining him from that wicked action, he at 
laſt embraced the motion of a party of the Clergy, 
namely, to ſele&t out of the Romiſh Calendar 
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21 
(which was then the national ſtandard) a part of 
every collect, print it, and protect it by public 
authority, prohibiting the former rites and*cere- 
monies. By this. reſolution it was judged pru- 
dent to exclude the Pope from all power or privi- 
lege in the nation, and to ſolemnize this with a 
public proteſtation againſt the Pope and the cere- 
monies of the Romiſh church, From this very in- 
cident and moment, the profeſſors of the Proteſ- 
tant religion were brought under the character of 
Proteſtants. But to return, 3 
I ſay there is no cuſtom in England which ſcreens 
more acts of wickedneſs than the above-mentioned. 
Is not inceſt, adultery, and pernicious marriages 
carried on under the ſhadow of a. Licence; a Li- 
cence is obtained privately, and conſequently every 
man of a wicked principle has it in his power to 
keep his proceedings in the dark, | 
| To point out the many glorious advantages 
which would arife from the eſtabliſnment of a pub- 
lic ceremony, and ſuppreſſing Licences, 'tis vain 
to trouble you with; but if ſuch a method ſhould 
be taken as would regulate that moſt important 
act of life, I believe every wiſe perſon would wil- 
lingly contribute aſſiſtance thereto; and, with ſub- 
| miſſion to the fathers of our church, I humbly 
reſume, that were no Toleration granted, but 
publickly aſking the perſons names in the pariſh 
churches where they refide, prohibiting all other 
pretenſions or ceremonies, and every benefit which 
the law claims as property by virtue of marriage, 
ſuch as eſtates perſonal or moveable; I have no 
doubt (with ſubmiſſion) but this would put a ſtop 
to unlawful marriages, as rakes would ſee their 
folly by being legally diſappointed of their aim, 
which in thoſe caſes are commonly for the fortune, 
more than the Lady ; and as for inceſt, adultery, 


and 


14631 
and treachery in marriage, this public method 
would in a great meaſure defeat them. 
Though the members of this church lie under 
many general and ſevere reflections, which we have 


too much reaſon to. lament; ſo, I ſay, though 


this be the caſe, and that the goſpel of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt is deſpiſed and rejected by many for 
their ſakes; yet I even hope that many of them are 
true friends to the cauſe of virtue and religion, 
and, for the ſake of which, would willingly drop 
the benefit which private marriages and Licences 
gives them a claim to. 

Will.“ This is an old eſtabliſhed rule in the 
church of England ; ſo that any perſon who has a 
mind, may be aſked in church, and married with 


as much authority as with a Licence, and leſs - 


charges; but if people have money, and chuſe to 
diſpoſe of it this or any other way, it is what I be- 
lieve no perſon can prevent. 


Jobn. This I grant to be a truth; but we ſee 


| how it is obſerved, when nine hendead and ninety 


nine of a thouſand are married by virtue of a Li- 


cence; and I muſt beg liberty to obſerve, that for 
the church, or even the legiſlature, to recommend 
a regular method for marriage, and in the mean 
time tolerate an irregular and unlawful way for 
people to be coupled together, provided they pay 
certain fees to this and the other perſon, is much 
the ſame as if a Gentleman's ſteward, in obedience 
to his maſter, were to prepare a high-way for paf- 
ſengers, and, inthe mean time, open a back path 
for his own private intereſt. Any Gentleman 
would think this a ſly and unjuſt way of his ſtew- 
ard's raiſing an eſtate upon his property; and not 
only this, but even rendering the high-way of no 


uſe but to blindfold the public, and eyen his maſ- 


ter, if poſſible. 
Now 
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Now this ſuits the preſent caſe as exact as one 


| pea does another; for public proclamation in the 


pariſh church, according to the good rule laid 
down in the ceremonies, is the only juſtifiable and 
warranted way of proceeding; but as our Clergy 
have cut out a way for their own intereſt, it is the 
fame with the Gentleman's ſteward ; for they make 

roperty where none ſhould be, and condemn the 
Fro -ways for paths of darkneſs; (God Almighty 
himſelf knows how they can anſwer it at the great 
day of accounts.) Were any perſon to aſk, Why 


the rules of the church are ordained, and another is 


practiſed by ſome of her members quite oppoſite 
to it, I think it would admit of no anſwer but one, 
namely, no rule tor doctrine, diſcipline, worſhip, 
or government is to be obſerved farther than it 


ſuits the private intereſt of the Reverend Fathers 


for whether they ſerve at the altar or not, when 
once they have received their orders they will live 
by the altar, and claim it their due by law. 

N, B. There has lately been upon the carpet a 
regulation of the above affair, but as a Toleration, 
or indulgence to be married by a Licence, is al- 
lowed in the act, it will have little effect. | 

As the foregoing bad practice is juſtified and 
(What is more to be lamented) ſupported under 
the ſhadow of religion, I ſhall preſume to point 
out another favourite ceremony which hath often 


ſtruck me with aſtoniſhment ; that is, to ſee peo- 


ple of good ſenſe countenance a practice ſo little 
agreeable to their profeſſion. It is the uſe of ſponſ- 
ors (or as, they are commonly called, God-fathers 
and God-mothers) becoming ſureties for children 


at baptiſm. | 


Will. Is not this an ancient and a warranted 
cuſtom ; yea, even by your own word, you ac- 


knowledged that this was in the earlieſt times of 
Chriſtianity, 1 | 
John, 
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Fobn. When the church, as formerly obſerved, 


had to do with heathens and idolaters, it was found 
neceſſary, if any perſon who was not a member of 
the church deſired to have a child — 
baptiſm, they were to find ſureties among thoſe 

who were members; and who would not only en- 
gage, but even make conſcience of inſtructing the 
child in the principles of the Chriſtian religion, ac- 
cording to the vow they made at the time af the 
ordinance. This was the original of Syretiesz and 


if our church did but imitate that good rule, by 


obliging every perſon who was found grofly igno- 
rant, or living in the practice of known vice, in 
contempt of our holy religion, to give ſecurity by 
Sponſors to inſtruct the child in the principles of 


the Chriſtian religion; this would be juſtifiable, 


and approved by every perſon of good ſenſe. But, 
with humble ſubmiſſion, I am of opinion they 
will not find ten men in an age who will approve 
of it as it is now practiſed in the eſtabliſhed church. 


Fill. But how could ſuch a public ceremony 


have been handed down from age to age, or from 
century to century, as is commonly mentioned by 
writers? I ſay, how could this ceremony have 
ſtood ſo long in force, had it been contrary to the 
general opinion of mankind ? 


John. From the birth*of Chriſt, we now live 


in the eighteenth century; and though this cere- 


mony is of above a thouſand years ſtanding, yet! 
inſiſt upon it, that, as it is now commonly prac- 
tiſed, it can neither be defended by law, reaſon, 
nor religion. For inſtance : 
Suppoſe a Nobleman or Gentleman is a member 
of this church, and every action of his life evi- 
dencing the truth of his ſincerity, has a child 


whom he deſires ſhould be admitted a member by 


baptiſm, and ſhould claim his privilege as a mem- 
ber of the church; were rejected, but with mou 
I 
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he will bring with him three perſons to become 
Sureties for his child at baptiſm ; is not this a diſ- 
grace thrown. upon that worthy member, who is 
bound both by the law of nature and religion to 
diſcharge the duty of a Chriſtian parent, and who 
by his former conduct has convinced the world in 
general, and the church in particular, that he will 
do it to the utmoſt of his power? Now is any 
thing more unreaſonable than this, to deny a man 
of merit and honour this privilege without reaſon ? 
But what is ſtill worſe, theſe Sureties are often ig- 
norant perſons, or avowed enemies to religion, 
who only for form ſake ſtand Sureties, and after 
they have entered into the engagement, never 
think any more of it than if it were the moſt tri- 
fling affair, as indeed it is looked upon by many 
looſe people; but if to come under a ſolemn vow 
to God be a trifling affair, I am much deceived : 
and to conſider, the many perſons in England who 
by this cuſtom break their vows, one might won- 
der that ſome method has not been taken by the 
legiſlature to put a ſtop to this practice which is 
ſo very unjuſtifiable, As to the cuſtom of paying 
fees to midwives and nurſes, this no ways relates 
to the ordinance, though it commonly falls to the 
Sponſors; but to people of inferior rank, it wete 
often an act of greater charity to preſent that mo- 
ney to the poor helpleſs mother, than to nurſes or 
midwives, 


Now, William, J have endeavoured to perform 
my promiſe, ſnewing you and your friends how 
to obtain your deſires, by raiſing yourſelves to 
preferment and credit; you being inſtructed with 
. reſpect to the various principles and different opi- 
nions of people in this great city. I have likewiſe 
ſhewn you the deſtructive effects of thoſe vices 
now in vogue, with propoſals for the avoiding 

| them 


1 
them. Now, before we part, is there any thing 
elſe you want to be informed of? + an Be 

Will. I am obliged to you for thoſe well-intended 
hints you have given, which, if ſtrictly obſerved, 
cannot fail to be of uſe to every ſtranger, or other 
perſon, not thoroughly acquainted with buſineſs, 
or the cuſtoms of London. There is but one thing 
further I want to know, and that is, you have 
put us in a way to obtain wealth and preferments, 
which we hoped to do by coming to London, and 
no doubt. but by obſerving theſe rules (which we 
all intend) we ſhall ſucceed herein; now ſuppoſ- 
ing ourſelves to be raiſed to higher ſtations of life, 
how are we to behave therein? 

John. This queſtion brings to my memory a 
common phraſe, vi. Putting the plough before 
the oxen;' or © Counting the chickens before they 
Aare hatched.” You ſeem too ſoon to make your 

ſuppoſition ; for fortune, generally ſpeaking, is 
like unto a race, wherein ſome gain the prize with 
much difficulty, and others with little or no 
trouble, but yet more run and Joſe all. I would 
therefore adviſe you not to be too aſpiring in your 
own minds; for this is a deſtructive principle 
by which many young perſons are ruined. But ag 
you have aſked me that queſtion, and it is likely 
we may never meet upon this account again, I 
ſhall only recommend to you the foregoing pages, 
as touching public lite, with the few following ob- 
ſervations. | 

Pill. That is juſt what I want; pray let me 
hear them, and then we ſhall have done. | 

Fohn. If by marriage you have been admitted 
to a dignified or higher ſtation, reverence and ſub- 
mit to your ſaid huſband or wife, and daily re- 
flect upon the honour conferred upon you by be- 
Ing made their equal ; and never forget your origi- 
nal, but endeavour to imprint upon your * 
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the former paths wherein you walked. Detetmiile 
no cauſe in your own mind till you hear both par- 
ties. Never, but in caſes of conſcience, oppoſe a 

rſon who has been inſtrumental in raiſing you 
rom a lower to a higher ſtation of life; and never 
ſit as Judge, nor ſerve as Jury-man, when a 
friend's cauſe is to be tried; for in ſuch caſe you 
may endanger the wounding of your conſcience, 
or loſing your friend. Never enter upon diſpute 
with a perſon on whom you have dependence, 
for at laſt you muſt yield the point, right, or 
wrong, or otherwiſe make your friend your ad- 
verſary. Let not the ſun-ſhine of proſperity diſ- 
cover in you the ſtains of any bad diſpoſition, but 
diſtribute your bounty freely to your old friends, 
and to the poor, whoſe cauſe you are always to 
ſupport; and never uſe any body cruelly, but do 
what you can to ſuppreſs vice and immorality. 
Have a charitable opinion of every perſon who 
agrees with you in their ſentiments with reſpect to 
the fundamental truths upon which our holy re- 
ligion is eſtabliſhed, even though they differ from 
you in point of ceremonies. | 

Never value yourſelf upon your endowments, 
neither aſcribe your fortune to your own merit, 
but unto God; and never negle& the acknowledg- 
ment of his mercies. 1 
Endeavour to impreſs the mind of your children 
and Servants with the noble principles of virtue, 
and the fear of God; and check every ſymptom 
of vice and immorality affecting their tender 
minds. 5 

Neglwect not to make your laſt will, or if made 
already, to alter it as your circumſtances or friends 
increaſe or decreaſe. Let the impreſſions of your 
mortality be much in your view, and endeavour 
to have your peace made with God, through the 


Peace- 


* 
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peace - making blood of our Lord and Saviour Je- 


ſus Chriſt. 63234 03 | | 

Mill. Your advice, John, is very good; but 
as to making my will, what do you mean b 
that? IT bleſs God for it; I am in perfect health, 
and hope there is no great call for it. This ſeems 


a ſtrange kind of doctrine to preſs upon people in 


health, to make a will, juſt as if they were a dying; 
and you may do in this as you pleaſe, .but, for my 
part, I have no thoughts of employing my pen 
upon ſuch a ſubject. | 

Jobn. Tis rare, William, to find the ear 
open to advice in proſperity as in adverſity z and 
this now appears in you: for when we entered up- 
on this ſubject, you had ſo little to ſay for your- 
ſelf, that I had your ſhare and my own too in.the 
converſation z; but now what I ſay, even though 
to your intereſt, you object to as ſtrange doctrine. 
London does to country people, as a Smith's file 
to ſteel, it poliſhes them from their country ruſt, 
and often repreſents them in a more bright and 
agreeable luſtre. But though this 1s the very 
caſe with you, and you look upon yourſelf now 
as above liſtening to my advice, yet I have the 
pleaſure of reflecting upon it, that the ſtrict obſer- 
vation of theſe hints given you, has been in re- 
ality the making of ſome conſiderable difference in 
your knowledge and behaviour, 

Will. 1 will not deny the truth of this. But ſtill 
I think, for a young man in perfect health to 
make a will, is ſomewhat ſingular, and diſagree - 
able to my thoughts. 

John. All that I have hinted to you, from firſt 
to laſt, has been with a good deſign; but as you 
deſpiſe my advice in this particular, I'll tell you 
what the conſequence thereof may be (I ſpeak to 
all you fortune-acquirers) why even this, the news 
of the rich uncle, aunt, or couſin in London's be- 


ing 
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ing dead, their country friends or relations all floc 
to London, with a view to get the beſt advice and 
beſt friends at law for the ſecuring your wealth, 
and from ſun-riſing to ſun-rifing again, make not 
one ſerious reflection upon you their departed 
friend: and, if rightly conſidered, it is no wonder; 
for by not ſettling your affairs legally, you leave 
your riches to be the ſeeds of contention and ruin 
among your friends, by picking their pockets at 
law, and at laſt making Lawyers your nigheſt 
heir. But had you by will ſettled your affairs, 

your eſtate would have been diſpoſed of to your 
relations and friends, as you deſired, and they 
would enjoy one another, and join together in la- 
menting the loſs of a good friend and wiſe benefac- 
tor. | 
But to conclude:—As I ſaid before, it is rare 
to find the ear as open to advice in proſperity as in 
adverſity ; and conſequently I have juſt grounds 
to doubt, that now when you have obtained your 
deſired wiſhes, my directions will meet with but 
a cold reception from you. Notwithſtanding, 1 
am confident, that one time or other, when you 
are heads of families, you will find ſomething in 
| theſe ſheets that is worthy your notice, and no im- 
proper ſubject for your ſervants to reflect upon. 
So now, William, I ſhall conclude with the words 
of Joſeph to Pharaoh's Butler, Gen. xi. 14. Think 
on me when it ſhall be well with thee; and ſhew 
kindneſs, I pray thee, unto me, and make mention 
of me [O ye Fortune-Hunters !] unto your Pharaohs. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following Inſtances of Murder ſhould have come 
in at Page 42, but being omitted, are here inſerted. 


| XXVII. 8 
HERE was a perſon of diſtinction in Edin- 
burgh, a good many years ago, who left 
his fervant maid, as uſual, to clean the houſe, 
ſhut it up, and to come to his country ſeat, The 
evening before ſhe ſet out, the Smith and Carpen- 
ter who ſerved the family were with her, and ina 
friendly way promiſed to call upon her in the morn- 
ing to attend her out of town, But when ſhe was 
come to a place where they had opportunity, they 
both ſtruck her, each with a hammer they had 
with them for that purpoſe; after which, they 
butchered her, took from her the keys, and went 
and rifled the houſe. But though all methods were 
uſed to find out the actors of this cruel tragedy, 
yet for ſome years there was no fixed ſuſpicion, | 
or hopes of a diſcovery ; till at laſt, a fire hap- 
pened, wherein the Carpenter's houſe was burnt, 
and ſome of the ſtolen goods found in it among 
the rubbiſh. He was on this taken up, confeſſed 
the fact, and was condemned, and executed ac- 
cording to his ſentence, 

XXVIII. A Gentleman went to lodge in a pub- 
lic Inn in Scotland about fifteen or ſixteen years 
ago, whoſe ſervant finding a murdered perſon 
among the hay, and being frighted, informed his 
maſter, whoſe advice was, to take no notice to 
any perſon, but to take forth his horſes as if he 
was to walk them about, and as ſoon as he was 
gone from the door, to make all the haſte poſſible 
to a town four miles _ (being computed to 


hood together, ſearched, and found the woman; 
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be fix or ſeven miles Engliſh) where was a party 
of Dragoons; and as his life depended much upon 
the N deſired him to bring ſome ef them 
with him. hen the ſervant, was gone, the Gen- 
tleman called for a bottle of wine, and deſired the 
Landlord's company, who fat with Him, and to 
ſpend time he got a ſecond bottle; but at laſt, 
the Landlord and others came to him with a knife, 
and told him his fate. He earneſtly begged ene 
quarter of an hour to make peace with his Gad, 
which at laſt was granted. They kept the time, 
and came up, and he with great importunity pre- 
vailed with them for five minutes more, in which 
time à party of the Dragoons ſurrounded. the 
houſe, broke open the door, took them all pri- 
ſoners, and. they were ſent from thence to Edin- 
burgh, and the family were condemned, and exe- 
cor according to. their ſentence. 3 

XXIX. About three years ago, where a party 
of Soldiers were repairing the roads at a place 


nigh Creef in the highlands of Scotland, one of 


them, whoſe name was Mac Ween, made love to 
a young woman there. In the mean time, his 
wife came to him from Perth, with her child. 
In anſwer to his addreſſes, the young woman 
told him he ſhould have her conſent, was. it not 
for his wife; which objection he ſoon removed, 


for he went out into a wood with her, and when 


tie found an opportunity, knocked her down, 
and killed her and the child, then he quartered 
her in pieces. Some time after, it being harveſt, 
a boy was ſent from a farm-houſe to Ee if the 
corn was dry; among the corn he. perceived a 
ſtocking, and going to take it up, Found a le 

init: the poor boy was ſtruck with ſuch a fright, 
that he ran home roaring ſo that they ſcarce knew 
what he ſaid : but they ſoon got the neighbour- 


and 
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and though it was ſuſpected to be ſome of the 
Soldiers doing, yet they could not fix it upon him 
ot any other perſon. At laſt he was ſuſpected, 
and the more ſo, becauſe he had a knife which 
was ſtained with blood, and could not be cleaned, 
but was ſtill more and more viſible. At length 
he was confined, confeſſed, and\. hanged in chains, 
and was ſo offenſive that a tar bag was tied over 
him. A handkerchief was found ta his cuſtody, 
which none could clean. the blood from. 3 

The young woman he courted, after he _ 
done the murder, made the fame objection; but 
he:defired her to give herfelf no trouble as to char, 
for ſhe, , meaning his wife, would never give her 
any. But not being fatisfied with this anſwer, ſhe' 
abſolutely refuſed: having any thing to ſay to him, 
till he informed her what was become of his wife; 
and this was the circumſtance which ſaved her from 
ſuffering with him. But though ſhe is yet alive, 
ſhe! is not like the ſame perſon ſhe was before, not 
by all appearance ever will be. This ſtory I had 
of a perſon who knew them both, and er 
every word of it to be true. 
XXX. Suſannah Bruford, of Mounton near 
Taunton, by putting Arſenic in her hufband*s' 
gruel, poiſoned him; but he dying in great ago—-— 
ny, and ſymptoms of poiſon appearing, he was 
opened; when the poiſon was found, his inwards 
being much inflamed and conſumed, ſhe was im- 


mediately ſecured, as the ſuſpicion was the ſtronger 
upon account of her keeping company with ano- 

ther young man. They had been but à few 
months married before this fatal accident - 
ed, which ſhe confefied; and according to the 
ſentence, which ſhe owned was juſt, ſhe was burnt 
to aſhes the tenth day of September, 1753. 
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The following curious Receipt for Dreſſing a Turtle 


. baving been much . inquired after, was received 
From a Cook in the Indies, where they are dreſſed 
to the utmoſt perfection; but not coming to band 
time enough to be inſerted as intended, page 89. 
. wwe Here preſent it to the public. 8 


H ou to Clean and Dreſs a Turtle. | 

FIRST cut off the head, throw it away, and 
hang the Turtle up by one of the hindmoſt fins, 
that the blood may run from it, to make the fiſh 
white. This done, cut off the fins, waſh them 
clean; then cut off the belly ſhell well with meat, 
take out the guts, waſh them very clean, and 
obſerve you turn them the right way, or elſe you 
will meet with a great deal of trouble. Stew the 
guts with a quart or three pints of the beſt Maidera 
wine; infuſe half a dram of coyn butter. Then, 
having boiled the four fins, and took the ſcales 
off, ſtew them with the guts on the belly part, 
called the collop. Put all ſorts of the beſt of ſweet 
herbs cut or ſhred very ſmall, and ſtrew them 
over the collop. Put pieces of the beſt but- 
ter, one bottle of the beſt Maidera wine, and ſtrew 
adram and an halt of your pepper, or coyn butter 
over it. Take great care it is not over baked. 
You may cut off collops, and dreſs them as veal 
cutlets. Send your guts up in the top ſhell; and ſet 
it at the upper end of the table, the collops in 
the middle, and at the lower end, which garniſh 
with the four fins. i | 

This is the propereſt way of dreſſing this fiſh 
in any part of the Indies or England, approved 
by the beſt and moſt experienced- cooks who un- 
dertake to dreſs them. | 
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